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INTRODUCTION. 



UNCLE OLIVER'S ACCOUNT OF HIMSELF. 

My name is Oliver Oldcasde, and I was born as 
long ago as the grandfathers of most of the 
young people who are likely to read this little 
book. It is said that old people like to talk 
about themselves and the things that happened 
to them when they were young. If this be 
true, it is very probably the reason why I begin 
this book by talking about myself. But it 
seems to me very reasonable that, as I intend 
to conduct my readers into distant and strange 
countries, and shall often have occasion to say 
what I have done and what I have thought, I 
should begin my sayings by saying who I am. 

I am an old man ; and when I am without my 
wig I look quite as old as I am. Many old 
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gentlemen look ten or twenty years younger than 
they are; but it is not so with me — I am 
seventy-one, and I look seventy-one. The rea- 
son may be, that I have had many hardships to 
undergo and many troubles to bear, and hard- 
ships and troubles do not tend to make people 
look young. 

I ring my bell : \_Enter John.] ' John, please 
to bring down my dressing-glass. — Very well; 
put it down on the opposite table.* Now, my 
readers, I have had the glass brought down to 
see how I look, that I may describe myself to 
you; because I feel sure you will want to know, 
not only who '^ Uncle Oliver *' is, but what 
" Uncle Oliver " looks like. Alas, alas ! where 
is the curly head my mother used to pat so often 
and so kindly ? I am old now, and wear a 
brown wig, made with the hair of other people, 
having but little hair left of my own, and that 
as white as snow ; but I remember when all my 
head was covered with hair as black as the wing 
of a raven. My face is whitish-yeUowish-brown 
all oyer, with not a bit of any other colour ; and 
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the little flesh that is upon it hangs loose and 
looks soft. Certainly I am an old man. I am 
rather tall, but not too tall ; I am rather thin, 
but not too thin, considering how old I am. I 
fttoop a little, but not much, in walking; and I 
make use of a stick with an ivory head: formerly, 
I used to have a gold head to my stick, but I 
bad so many sticks stolen for the sake of the 
gold, that I was driven to ivory, and now I find 
ivory softer and more pleasant than gold. But 
though I use a stick, I walk firmly and rather 
quickly for my years; and, altogether, J feel 
little of the infirmities of age, except when I try 
to eat the crust of my toast, or to buckle my 
own shoes, and in other such small matters. I 
think that if I were met in the street on a sum- 
mer's day I might be taken for an aged clergy- 
man or doctor. I wear black, with a white 
neckcloth, and a frill to my shirt ; I have also 
small buckles at my knees and in my shoes; and 
I am seldom seen without a rose, or a sprig of 
geranium or mignonette in my button-hole. 
Now I hope I have so drawn my picture that 
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the reader thinks he should know me if he were 
to meet with me ; and if he does meet with me, 
let him speak to me — ^let him call me " Uncle 
Oliver," then I shall know that he has read this 
book, and that he knows me ; and I shall not 
then fail to speak to him and shake him by the 
hand. 

This is what I am. » Now I will tell who I am. 

I was the youngest of two sons of a gentle- 
man who, not having suflBcient property to pro- 
vide as he wished for both, determined to give 
all to my elder brother, and to qualify me to do 
the best I could for myself. My father had a 
cousin who was a wealthy merchant in London, 
and this, person having happened to see nie, 
made an offer which, when my father found that 
I had no objection, he accepted for me. So I 
went to London, and was taken to live in the 
house of this old gentleman, whose name was 
Winter. He proved to be so good a man, and so 
very kind to myself, that I soon began to look 
up to him with the utmost regard and respect ; 
and I was never so proud or happy as when he 
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gave me to understand that he was satisfied with 
my conduct in private life, and with my endea- 
vours properly to discharge the duties he in- 
truBted to me. Mr. Winter had only one child 
—a daughter, whose name was Mary ; and as 
we were much in each other's company during 
several years, I at last began to wish that she, 
too, might be pleased with me, — and so she was. 
It was a long time before I knew this ; but I 
knew it, at last, and then I was indeed very 
happy. But I was not always happy, because I 
could not help fearing that a time might soon 
come when she would marry, or something else 
would happen to prevent me from seeing her 
every day, and when I should no longer be able 
to speak with her, read with her, and walk with 
her, in the manner I did then. 

After I had been with Mr. Winter about eight 
years, my birth-day happened to come round. 
In those days birth-day presents were more com- 
mon than they are now. Mr. Winter always 
used to give me something upon my birth-day, 
and so did Mary, This time she gave me a 
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brooch with her hair in it — -that was forty-five 
years since^ but I wear the brooch now while I 
write this. The evening passed away, and I 
was rather surprised that her father did not pro- 
duce his present in his usual manner; and, in- 
deed, I remarked that he seemed more thought- 
ful than I had ever seen him. But I did not 
suppose he was displeased: I knew by his eyes 
that he was not, and I also knew that I had 
done nothing to displease him. 

After a pleasant evening had passed, Mary 
kissed her father, wished me * good night,' and 
retired. After she was gone, the thoughtfulness 
of Mr* Winter seemed to increase ; but at last he 
roused himself, and brought his chair over to 
my side of the fire. He then inclined himself 
towards me, and laying his hand kindly upon 
my shoulder, said : — 

* Oliver, I have lately been considering some 
serious questions, about which T would now talk 
with you. I am now an old man, and have be- 
come very wealthy, and I see no reason why I 
should continue the pursuit of gain any longer. 
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Indeed^ I should not have gone on so long, if I 
had not found it difficult to break away from my 
old concerns and old habits ; but now I intend 
to do so. The means and instruments by which 
I have gained my honest fortune would then be 
ready for another^ to do the same with them 
that I have done. But who is it to whom I 
shall give my business? I will not sell it, 
because I have money enough already, and be- 
cause I wish to promote the welfare of some 
one that I love, — and whom do I love more than 
you, my son ? Who has served me like you ; 
and who is there that loves me so well ? I will 
make over my business to you, Oliver ; this shall 
be my birth-day present, and much, very much 
good may it do you ! 

— ' OUver, do not interrupt me ; I have more 
yet to say. My business alone, without money 
to carry it on, would do you more harm than 
good ; therefore I will lend you fifteen thousand 
pounds : you may pay me when you can ; and 
if you never can, never mind — it would not be a 
great loss to me or to my daughter. But I 
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liave no fear for you ; I know you will prosper ; 
and if any difficulties arise^ you may rely on 
all the help which I can render while I live, or 
which Mary can render when I am no more. 

— ' Hear me out, Oliver ; I have but one 
thing more to say, I have mentioned Mary ; 
and I may tell you that I am greatly troubled 
about her. Perhaps I am selfish ; but I cannot 
bear to think that a perfect stranger — one that 
I have never yet seen, and whom I may not 
love, will come before long, perhaps, and take 
her from me. I, who have loved her and cared 
for her ever since she was born, and have watched 
her fondly all through the little ways of infancy 
and childhood up to the perfect woman, must 
soon give place to a stranger, who will also 
inherit the benefit of all the wealth for which I 
have laboured. This will never do, Oliver ; will 
it ? But what can I do ? I will tell you what I 
will do; I will do something that will satisfy 
me, and you, and Mary, all in one. I will 
make you one present more — I will give you my 
daughter.' 
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And so he did. He did all^ and more than 
all he had said that he would do : he gave to 
Mary and me half his fortune when we married, 
and the remainder was to be ours at his death, 
which we hoped would be far distant. I was then 
rich enough to hve without any business, but I 
thought it would be pleasant to feel that part of 
my wealth was of my own earning, and therefore 
I continued the business of Mr. Winter. I wish 
I could make my readers feel how happy I was 
in those days. When I was at my counting- 
house, how often my thoughts turned from my 
warehouses upon the land, and my ships upon 
the sea, to my home, and all the kindness and 
love that awaited me there ! In time, too, I had 
a dear little blue-eyed baby, that used to laugh 
with all her heart when she saw me come home, 
and jumped and held out her arms to come to 
me. If ever a man was perfectly happy, I was 
so then; and my temper was too cheerful to 
allow me to fear that my happiness could ever 
be disturbed ; and in the fulness of my heart I 
thanked God, not only for the blessings I 150&- 
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sessed, but for the blessings I expected. — ^But a 
change came at last. 

The first thing that disturbed me was the 
death of Mr. Winter ; but he was an aged man^ 
whose deaths in the natural course of things^ 
was to be expected^ and who was himself well 
content to die^ after he had seen those whom he 
loved the most, happily settled for life, and had 
been spared tx> dandle his fair grandchild upon 
his knees. His death, therefore, left us sad, but 
did not render us unhappy : my wife looked to 
me and to her baby, and was consoled ; and so 
was I when I looked to them. 

There is a saying, that troubles seldom come 
single. I know not how it happens that this 
should be true ; but I am sure it often is true. 
About the time that we began lo feel cheerful 
again, after the death of my father-in-law, my 
wife happened to take cold. It seemed at first 
a trifling complaint that would soon cure of 
itself, but it grew to a fever; and when the 
doctors were sent for, it was too late. All that 
skill could do to save her was tried, but skill 
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could do no more than relieve her pains> and 
make death easy — ^for she died. I want strong 
words to tell what I felt then ; but I cannot find 
any that will describe, even faintly, how terrible 
it was to me to see my Mary first suffer. and 
then perish, without having the least power to 
relieve or save her, though I would have laid 
down my life most gladly to redeem her from 
the grave. But she died ; and it was my fate 
to follow to the tomb her who had been to me 
as part of my own Ufe, and without whom I felt 
that I could only half live. 

When I returned home from discharging this 
most melancholy duty, and was going up-stairs^ I 
heard the complaining cry of my child : I went 
and took her; and felt, for the first time, that I 
was not yet utterly desolate, since she was left to 
me. She was all my joy from that day; but 
my only remaining joy did not last long. The 
poor Uttle thing seemed to pine away from the 
time her mother died^ though nothing was spared 
to supply the loss as much as possible to her. 
But nothing availed. She also died. She died 
in my arms, where only ab.^ %^«taft.^ o^^ ^a^^^ 
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contented. During her long illness her distress 
had been such, that when at last I laid her dear 
little lifeless body down upon the bed^ I could 
not but-feel thankful that her sufferings were 
oyer. 

Hers were over; but mine seemed then to 
begin. Her wants and my anxiety about her 
had partly occupied my mind^ and prevented it 
from dwelling so entirely as it would otherwise 
have done upon the loss of her mother. But 
now both my losses— all my losses^ pressed 
heavily upon me at once. I went up and down 
in my house> but it was all desolate without the 
pleasant faces and cheerful voices to which I 
had been accustomed; and because my home 
was thus desolate^ and kindness and love no 
longer awaited me there, all other places were 
desolate to me. Indeed^ my losses left me more 
completely alone in the world than I have yet 
informed the reader; for both my parents had 
long been dead, and my brother had made him- 
self a stranger to me; and besides him I had 
no other near relation. 

After a time I saw that it was my duty to 
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endeavour^ by some occupation, to divert the 
sorrows that oppressed me. Some friends ad- 
vised me to engage more actively in trade ; but 
none were now left me to be benefited by my 
gains ; and for myself^ I had far more than my 
wants were likely to require. So, after much 
consideration, I determined to travel, in the 
hope that, by moving from place to place, and 
seeing strange things and strange people, the 
life which had ceased to be happy might be 
made tolerable. It was on this account that I 
went abroad; and I, in time, became resigned, 
and even cheerful, though I have not ceased to 
lament my early losses, or to feel how very 
different my life, now drawing to its close, has 
been from all that I had expected and hoped. 

I never visited England from the time I first 
went abroad until the year before last, when I 
finally returned. During the many long years 
of my absence I went about from one place to 
another, as opportunity offered, without caring 
much where I went. I have thus been a great 
traveller; and I think there is hardly any coun- 
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try in which I have not been, or any strange or 
wonderful thing that I have not seen. It is 
very likely that I should still be on my travels^ 
and should have ended my life in some foreign 
land; but when I arrived at Calcutta, in the 
year 1833, I found a letter waiting there for me, 
the contents of which greatly surprised me, and 
altered all my plans. This was the letter : — 

' Oliver, — If my conduct towards you had 
always been brotherly and kind, I should not 
feel it difficult to tell you that I am now at the 
point of death, leaving two sons and a daughter 
without any friends in the world, unless you will 
be a friend to them. 

' Your brother, 

* Robert Oldcastlb.' 

' I will be a friend to them !' I cri^ aloud ; 
and I felt delighted to think that I had again 
found something in the world to care for and to 
love, I embarked for England in the first ship 
that sailed, and, after a quick and prosperous 
voyage, arrived at London, where I soon found 
my brother's children, who were living, in very 
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humble circumstances^ with a distant relation of 
their mother. I found that my brother, after 
having wasted the property left him by our 
father, had entered the army, in which he, in 
the end, became a major. When his services 
were no longer wanted, he was obliged to live 
upon his half-pay, which did not prevent him 
from marrying a lady, who brought him two 
boys named Henry and Francis, and a girl 
called Jane. Henry, who was twelve years of 
age, I found to be rather a proud and fiery boy, 
with great confidence in himself. He was apt 
to think that he knew more than he really did; 
and therefore, when I talked with them about 
my travels, he seldom asked me a question until 
he felt in his mind that it would not make him 
seem ignorant of something that he ought to 
have known. Altogether, he is a noble and 
generous little fellow ; and though he may make 
one angry twenty times a-day, it is impossible 
not to love him greatly. Francis, otherwise 
• Frank,' is two years younger than his brother. 
His gentleness, his anxiety to please, and his 
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readiness to admit his ignorance and to confess 
his faults^ make him appear much more amiable 
than the other, although his good as well as his 
bad feelings are much less strong; and he is, 
therefore, much more liable to be led astray. I 
observe that, in asking questions of me about my 
travels, he is as much the opposite of his brother 
as in other things. He will very often, in his 
haste, or merely to show that he is attentive to 
what is said, ask questions which, if he con* 
sidered a little, he could answer for himself; 
Jane is nearly eight years of age ; and I hardly 
know how to describe her. She is a little old 
woman in her way ; she has as much confidence 
in herself as her elder brother, but it is not of the 
same sort, or shewn in the same manner. If I 
am speaking about something which Henry and 
Frank find it hard to understand, she wonders 
where the difficulty is; she sees no difficulty at 
all ; she is puzzled* to think how they should be so 
dull, and undertakes to give an explanation. This 
obliges me to give my explanation, which makes 
hers seem so silly, that if it were Henry's case 
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he would be ready to die with shame ; but she 
only laughs, kisses me, and then turns to repeat 
my explanation, in her own comical way, to her 
doll. She often provokes Henry very much by 
volunteering to give an answer to the questions 
which he brings himself to ask me. 

Such were the little people for whom it be- 
came both my duty and inclination to provide 
in the best manner I could. I soon made a 
purchase of a nice house with extensive grounds, 
about four miles from London. It had been the 
custom to call it ' Grove House,' and I made no 
change in its name. To this house I removed 
the family of my brother, giving the manage- 
ment of all its concerns to his widow, whom I 
found to be a very amiable and careful lady. 
She undertook the education of Jane, and I got 
a very accomplished gentleman, named Dillon, 
to come and live with us, for the purpose of 
educating the boys under my own eyes. 

I soon found that the young 'people were very 
anxious to hear me talk about my travels ; and 
after I had often done so at their desire, Mr. 
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DtlloD, who is a very regular man> told me he 
thought it would be best if I set apart two even- 
ings in the week for the purpose. I agreed 
with him; and we fixed upon Tuesday and 
Friday evenings as the most convenient. We 
began this plan a little before last Christmas ; 
and since then the children, with their mother 
and Mr. Dillon, have come regularly to my 
library at the appointed times, and after we 
have settled ourselves comfortably around the 
fire, and I have placed upon the table such 
books, maps, and drawings as I shall want, we 
begin our conversation in the manner you will 
presently see. I am thinking that, now the days 
are become longer, and everything out of doors 
is so pleasant, we shall shortly hold our meetings 
under the great walnut-tree on the other side of 
the lawn ; but we have not quite made up our 
minds about it at present. 

It is Mr. Dillon who has persuaded me to 
print this book. After a few evenings he came 
and told me very seriously, that he thought my 
accounts of foreign countries would be acceptable 
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to other young people as well as our own; and 
that, if I had no objection, he would write out 
an account of what passed at our meetings, and 
then we could see whether it would be fit to be 
printed or not. As I have much respect for 
Mr. Dillon's opinions, and as I have a great 
love for young people, and wish to do all I can 
to please them, I consented. We have begun 
with Persia. The first part speaks of the coun- 
try. I fear it is not quite so entertaining as 
I hope to make the second part, which will de- 
scribe the people and their customs. 
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CHAPTER I. 



THE MOUNTAINS. 

Uncle Oliver. I used to think that if I were a 
little bird looking down upon Persia from some 
high place in the sky, the country would appear 
to me like a grand honeycomb, in which some- 
times from two to six cells are broken into one. 
Now, Persia is divided into such cells by moun- 
tains, and the cells themselves form valleys, 
inclosed plains, and deserts. 

Jane. I can't tell what that means. How 
can a mountain, which is like — ^like — (looking 
^or something to compare it to) — Uke my thimble 
— {setting it on end upon the table) — how can 
it make the side of the cell in the honeycomb ? 
It could fill up the cell^ indeed, if I put it into 
the hole. 

U. O, Henry, if you understand me, pray ex- 
plain to Jane. 

Henry, Sir, I think Jane means by moua- 
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tains, things like extinguishers, standing sepa- 
rately, like haycocks in a field ; but I suppose 
by mountains you mean banks which rise up 
like thick and exceedingly high walls, and run 
along for a great many miles ; and, from these, 
other banks come out, like branches from a tree, 
so as to divide the country in the manner you 
said. 

v. 0. Very well described, Harry ! See how 
the mountains lie in this map. (They examine 
the map). Here, however, the lines of lower hills 
which more fully divide it are not laid down. So 
the country does not here seem such a honey- 
comb as it would appear to a bird in the sky. 

«/. But what are these round spots. Uncle, in 
the middle of the long mountains ? 

U, O. They are your thimbles, and Henry's 
extinguishers. The outline of these long moun- 
tain-chains is generally broken into points, like 
the teeth of a saw, or, more exactly, like hay- 
cocks so placed in a line that one begins before 
another ends. But they are not all of the same 
height, like the teeth of a saw, or all of a size 
like haycocks. Some of these points rise so 
high above the ridge to which they belong, that 
the others seem quite insignificant by their side. 
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Such peaks have commonly names of their own; 
and sometimes^ although they are parts in chains 
of mountains^ appear such single and distinct 
objects in themselves^ from base to summit^ as 
to seem almost independent. Here is Ararat, 
and there is Demawend. These are very striking 
mountains of this kind, and I will describe them 
to you. • 

H, I beg your pardon, Sir, but Ararat does 
not seem to be in Persia. 

U. O. Not exactly. It is upon the frontier 
of the three great kingdoms of Russia, Persia, 
and Turkey. However, though it does not be- 
long to Persia, the present is a good oppor- 
tunity to describe it. I shall have hereafter to 
describe few mountains more worthy your at« 
tention, on account of the important connexion 
it bears with the history of mankind. You 
know of what I speak ? 

H. Yes ; Noah's ark rested on Mount Ararat 
after the flood. 

U. O. If this be the same mountain, as most 
people believe, though some think that the 
Ararat of the Bible lay more to the east, it is 
very interesting to look back on the time when 
the top of this mountain shewed like a stee^ 
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island in the retiring waters; and to consider 
that from this point the fathers of mankind are 
recorded to have gone forth to people the world 
anew. Look at this picture : it will give you a 
better notion of the mountains than any words 
of mine. 

J. There are two ! Which is Ararat? 

U\ O, The largest. The small one is called 
* Little Ararat.' 

J. But they are so sharp! How could Noah's 
ark stand upon either of them ? 

U. O. The small scale of the picture deceives 
you; and if you saw the real mountain you 
would still be deceived by its distance or its 
height. No doubt there is room on these moun- 
tain tops^ not only for an ark, but for a village 
or a town. On account of their height and bulk^ 
mountains are seen^ both by sea and land^ a great 
way off, and while smaller and lower objects are 
invisible. I have often seen Mount -^tna at the 
distance of from 90 to 130 miles, while I could 
see nothing at all of the island (Sicily) on which 
it stands. The part of a mountain which first 
appears is not, as you might suppose, its large 
and dark parts, but its sharp and snowy top 
which glitters in the sunshine^ and looks very 
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beautiful. When one comes nearer and sees all 
the mountain^ it seems only a dim, shadowy 
outline — a mere ghost of a mountain — all 
smooth, and of no proper colour. But as you 
come nearer, the outline becomes rougher, and 
you distinguish ravines, chasms, and cliffs. 
Then colours begin to appear, such as of rocks, 
naked soil, soil of another hue, which may be 
cultivation; dark spots, which may be thickets 
or deep hollows which the sun cannot enter — 
you don't know which ; and near the base there 
are a number of small white specks clustered 
together, which may be tomb-stones or flocks of 
sheep. On approaching still nearer, the tomb- 
stones seem to be hamlets, and at last prove to be 
towns ; and the dark spots, clumps of bushes, and 
at last woods of large trees ; the shades of cultiva- 
tion are distinguished; and men with flocks of 
sheep and herds of cattle are seen moving about 
near the base. When I first saw Ararat it was win- 
ter, and the mountain, from base to summit, and 
all the country around, was covered with thick 
snow. It was a most magnificent object, which 
I had before me several days before I could 
reach it. It seemed so near, that I wondered 
why we were so long in coming to it; and I 
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remember one time, when I was riding along 
with the mountain on my right hand, it seemed 
to me as if I could in half an hour gallop over 
the plain which lay between it and me. But, 
looking steadily in that direction, I saw some 
spots, which appeared dark in comparison with 
the snow upon the top of a rising ground near 
the base of the mountain. This my experience 
taught me must be a tx>wn ; and, as it was so in- 
distinct, I knew I must be much farther from 
the mountain than I imagined. On inquiry I 
found that it would take me nearly five hours to 
get to the town, and a day to reach the moun- 
tain. Do you all understand this ? 

A pause followed this queistion ; then Henry 
said — ' I think, Sir, that I do understand it; 
but should like to understand it better — I should 
like to be sure that I understand it.' 

Frank. And I, too ! 

J. And I ! 

U. O. I dare say Mr. Dillon can explain it to 
you best. Will you make it plain to them, Mr. 
Dillon? 

Mr, DUlon, I will try. Sir. To measure dis- 
tances by the eye is an art which we get by expe- 
rience. Your mother told me, that when you were 
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an infant, Henry, you often cried to have the 
moon to play with; but you, Francis, had a 
stronger passion for the gilt vane upon the 
steeple, and often held out your hands to reach it. 
So I have heard of persons born blind, or who 
became blind before they had learned to estimate 
distances. .When these persons were in more 
advanced life restored to their sight, they always 
supposed at first that everything they saw was 
close to their eyes, and often held out their 
hands to take hold of very distant objects. I 
read to you, a few months since, the life of 
Caspar Hauser, who had from infancy been shut 
up in a dark dungeon, and you recollect that he 
made very similar mistakes. But in time we 
learn that any object at a distance seems smaller 
than when at hand; and the more distant it is 
the smaller it seems. Hence, as we know the 
proper size of most common objects, when we 
see them at a distance we judge how far they 
are oflFby seeing how much smaller they appear 
than we know they must be. For example, when 
I see a horse grazing in a distant field, I of 
course suppose that the animal is of the com- 
mon size, and I form some notion of its dis- 
tance by seeing how much smaller it seems 
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than it probably is. You understand 1 
much ? 

H. Yes ; but then, Sir, why cannot I ju< 
how distant a mountain is in the same mann 

Mr. D. I think, if you consider a little 1 
we can judge of distances in the way I have t 
you, you will find how we cannot so well jut 
of the distance of mountains as of most ot 
objects. 

H, {After a pause.) I suppose that, as tl 
is no fixed size for a mountain, a person i 
sees Ararat for the first time cannot tell 1 
much smaller it seems than it ought to be ; \ 
so when he sees it so large, he fancies that 
sees it of the proper size, and that it is 
far oflT. 

Mr. D. Exactly so; but persons accustor 
to mountains, like Mr. Oldcastle, can estiir 
the distance, not so much by the apparent s 
as by their knowledge of the appearances wh 
mountains commonly take at certain distan 
or by the appearance and size of common ohy 
which lie between him and the mountain, i 
which they know to be towns, villages, tr 
and such things. 

U. O. Thank you, Mr. Dillon, for your 
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planation. I hope now you are all satisfied 
that Noah's ark might have rested on the seem« 
ingly sharp points of Ararat. Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, however, is of opinion that it did not 
rest on either of the two points, but in the middle 
between them. But the native Christians of those 
parts think differently. They not only believe 
that the ark rested on the top of the higher 
mountain, but that it remains there to this day. 
There is a famous church in the neighbourhood, 
and among its treasures I was shown a plank 
which, I was assured, once belonged to the ark. 
J, Oh, uncle ! why did you not ask them to 
saw you off a little bit to keep for a curiosity ? 

U. O. There were several reasons why I did 
not. Firstly, they would have made me pay a 
* large sum for the favour; — secondly, I believed 
that, if Noah's ark ever was there, it must have 
perished several thousand years ago. Therefore, 
thirdly, I did not believe the plank was from 
the ark, and was angry that they expected me to 
believe their stupid story about it. Their story 
was this : Many hundred years ago, a pious monk 
belonging to this monastery undertook a journey 
to the top of the mountain, in the hope of find- 
ing the remains of the ark, and of bringing 
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away some portion which might be preserved 
as a precious relic in his convent. He was still 
far short of the summit when, fatigued by his 
exertions, he lay down and fell asleep. An 
angel then appeared to him in a vision, and 
told him that beyond that point no man had 
been allowed to pass since Noah came down 
from the motmtain ; but to reward his zeal and 
the piety of the convent, a heavenly messenger 
had been ordered to bring him down a plank of 
the holy ship. Accordingly, when he awoke, 
he found it by his side, and with a happy and 
grateful heart carried it down to the convent, 
where it has remained ever since. 

/. What a pretty story ! But you say it is a 
fib, uncle. Why should they tell such a fib ? 

U, O. That they may have the credit of pos- 
sessing a plank of Noah's ark ; and I need not 
explain to you the feeling which makes such 
things desirable, since you inquired why I had 
not brought home a bit of that plank. 

H. But, Sir, is it true that no one has been to 
the top of the mountain ? 

U, O. I understand that a German professor, 
named Parrot, lately succeeded in reaching the 
top after having failed several times in the 
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attempt. I cannot^ at this moment, tell you the 
particulars, but hope I shall be able to do so 
on some other evening. When I wag at Ararat, 
every person considered that the impossibility of 
ascending to the summit had been decided by the 
late Pasha of the neighbouring town of Bayazid. 
He left that city with a large number of horsemen 
at the best time of the year for making such an 
attempt, that is, when the disappearance of the 
snow from the top of the Little Ararat, in the 
month of August, showed that the season had 
reached its greatest warmth; and on the side 
which it seemed most easy to ascend, and which 
he ascended as high as he could on horseback. 
He caused three stations to be marked out in 
the ascent, where he built huts and collected 
provisions ; the third of these stations was at the 
snow. He did not find it very difficult to pass 
the snow, but when he came to the great cap of 
ice that covers the top of the cone he could pro- 
ceed no farther, because several of his men were 
there seized with violent oppressions of the chest, 
on account of the fineness of the air, which be- 
comes thinner and colder the higher one goes. 
The Pasha had before oflFered large rewards to 
any one who should reach the top ; but although 
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many Koords who live at its base have attempted 
it^ all have come back disappointed. 

Besides what they suffered from the state of the 
air, the men were exposed to great danger from 
the falling ice, large masses of which were con- 
tinually breaking off from the main body and roll- 
ing down. Such masses of falling ice or snow are 
called 'avalanches;' and, in mountainous dis- 
tricts, travellers, and sometimes even villages, are 
completely buried beneath them, or crushed by 
them. Occasionally, however, they happen to be 
of use. About four years ago I crossed the river 
Terek, in the highest region of the Caucasus, upon 
a bridge of ice. An avalanche had, the preceding 
year, fallen fix)m the heights above, and com- 
pletely filled up the deep and narrow bed of the 
rapid river. But the stream had soon worked 
its way through, and passed freely under this 
curious bridge of ice, which seemed likely to 
last for years to come, as the sun, which does 
not shine warmly there in the warmest season, 
was not likely soon to melt such a mass of ice. 

H, I suppose this white upon the top of the 
mountain is the snow, then ? 

V, O. The very top of all is hard ice, and 
below there is snow. This remains all the year 
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rounds being within the limits of that cold region 
where snow and ice will not dissolve. Indeed, 
the people say that the great icy cap of Ararat 
has visibly increased since they first knew it. 

H, But how can they^ at such a distance, tell 
which is the ice and which is the snow 7 

U. O. The distinction is very plain in sum- 
mer, when the ice glows in the sunbeams with 
great splendour, which the snow does not equal. 

F, Oh, uncle ! now I understand better the 
beautiful lines in the poem Mr. Dillon read to 
us the other day. 

V, O. What poem ? 

H. The— the Deserted Village. 

U, O. By all means fetch it, and let us see 
the passage you mean. 

F. No ; pray stop, and I will try to repeat it — 
(He pauses to recollect, and then proceeds) : — 

* As some tall cliff that lifU its awful form,' 
Swells from the vale, and midway leaves the storm; 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshiue settles on its head.' 

U, O. Thank you, Harry ! And you are 
sure, Frank, you understand this passage now ? 
F. (Hesitating.) So far as it is about the sun- 

c 
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shine on its head ; but not about the storm and 
the clouds. 

U, O. The region of storms is not very high, 
and the tops of high mountains are generally 
above it ; and it is the nature of mountains to 
attract clouds. I have seen the clouds hide the 
top, and rest much below the top of Gibraltar, 
which is a mole-hill compared with Ararat. 
In the higher part of the road over the Cauca- 
sus I have seen thick clouds resting on cliffs 
not more than 700 feet above me ; and, indeed, 
it is often difficult to get a sight of the tops of 
these high mountains at all, on account of the 
thick white clouds, which cover them like a 
hood ; but often the glittering top appears when 
all the middle parts are quite hidden by clouds, 
which sometimes remain stationary for days, 
weeks, or months together. 

Among the remarkable features of this famous 
Ararat, I must not forget to tell you that an im- 
mense chasm extends nearly half way down its 
side. Some travellers think that this chasm is 
the mouth of an extinct volcano. It is certain 
that lava and volcanic stones, or rather masses 
of cinders, black, heavy, and honeycombed, as 
U* thrown from an iron-forge, with such other 
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matters as issue from volcanoes, are found 
abundantly in the mountains and the plain; 
but though the appearances of the mountain 
have been carefully registered in the convent 
for 800 years, there is no tradition in the 
neighbourhood of any eruption, nor is such 
mentioned by the ancient historians who were 
acquainted with Ararat. A large mound of 
earth appears near this vast chasm, and looks 
as if it had been thrown out from it ; and in the 
chasm itself there is an enormous mass of ice, 
which seems to have fallen from a cliff that 
overhangs the rent. The Armenians say that 
the ice which gradually gathers on the cliff falls 
down once in twenty years. That which was in 
the chasm when I saw it, was so situated that the 
sun only shone upon it for two hours in the day; 
and that which it then thawed quickly froze again 
when the hollow was left in the shade. Those who 
have witnessed the fall of these enormous masses 
of ice, describe the noise as extremely awful; 
and this may well be believed, for the common 
cracking of the ice, and the fall of ordinary 
avalanches, is attended with a most appalling 
report. Now, before we conclude with Ararat, 
consider whether there is anything more you 
wish to know. 
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H. {After a general pause, during which the 
picture toas carefully vieu>ed.) How does the 
mountain look. Sir, when all the snow, except 
that at the top, has melted away ? 

U. O. Its appearance is that of stem and 
simple grandeur, not softened by that rich cid- 
tivation and abundance of trees and plants in its 
lower regions, which I have seen on other moun- 
tains. This appears an immense heap of stones 
thrown confusedly together, between the lines of 
rock and the cliffs. Except the green grass on 
the gentle slope at the base, the mountain is 
bare, only affording a few scattered plants. As 
it is colder the higher one goes up into the air, 
this mountain, of course, has several climates. In 
consequence of this change of climate, the limits 
within which certain vegetables will grow, and in 
which certain animals will live, are distinctly 
marked on some mountains. In the lower, that 
is the warmer, region of the mountain you may 
find the date-tree, the fig-tree, and the melon ; 
above that, the orange, the olive, the pomegra- 
nate, and the vine ; above that, the apple, the 
strawberry, and gooseberry; and, higher still, 
the birch-tree and the fir. This is not clearly 
_^||& in a sterile mountain like Ararat; yet even 
^^^■Ihe botanist Toumefort found at the base 
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the plants peculiar to Armenia ; above these he 
met with plants that are found also in France ; 
at a still higher point he found himself among 
such plants as grow in Sweden ; and nearer the 
summit he found only such as vegetate near the 
polar regions. Animals^ also^ are seen to enjoy 
in Ararat the climates they are known to prefer. 
Thus^ the wild boar is found in the marshes 
formed by the river Aras^ at the base of the 
mountain, the lower regions of which are in- 
habited by lions> tigers, lynxes^ and snakes; 
while the bear roams in the higher and colder 
climates. ,No men live on the mountain, except 
the robbers and outlaws of the surrounding 
country, who do so for security. The people 
who live near this mountain regard it with deep 
reverence, and from infancy they study it with 
so much attention as to be intimately ac- 
quainted with all its appearances. By these, as 
by a calendar, all their agricultural labours are 
regulated; and sowing, plantings and reaping 
are never commenced without consulting the 
snows on Ararat. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE MOUNTAINS — (continued,) 

Henry. Sir, from what you said last evening, 
I suppose I must understand that a valley is 
always wanner than a mountain ? 

Uncle Oliver, Yes. 

H. Then, would it not be a nice thing if the 
people were to go up into the cool mountain to 
live when it is too hot in the valley, and come 
down again when it is getting too cold in the 
mountain and is not too hot in the valley ? 

U. O. That is very well thought, Henry. The 
people who, in Persia and other countries of 
Asia, lead a wandering life, almost always do 
so, and by that means are equally exempt from 
great heat in winter, and great cold in summer. 
Some tribes who in winter live in cottages in the 
valleys, ascend into higher regions when the 
warm weather comes, and live there in tents. 
This course seems, in some measure, a dictate 
of nature. We see that many birds remove to 
warm climates in winter, and return to the 
cooler climate in summer; but men who are 
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generally confined by connexions of business, 
possessions, or pleasure, to one place or country, 
are seldom able to do this. But in Persia, 
where by ascending the mountains a man can 
change his climate in a few hours, there is a 
great inclination for this enjoyment even among 
the inhabitants of towns; and the wandering 
people who can take down their tents and pack 
up their kettles for a journey in half an hour, 
make this change of climate a regular practice. 
It frequently happens amidst the mountains of 
Persia, that all the four seasons of the year ap- 
pear in one view to the spectator. The highest 
mountains covered with snow exhibit winter. 
The next range — for I speak rather of lines of 
mountains than single peaks — the next range of 
rather lower mountains, covered with light ever- 
greens, would seem to indicate spring ; the next 
and nearest range of still lower hills, with their 
naked surfaces and cliffs glaring with red and 
yellow ochre, and with no plants or shrubs 
growing on them, appear as if burnt up by the 
strong heats of summer ; while the nearer and 
low ground of the valley, diversified by orchards, 
and by fields of corn ready to be reaped, makes 
one think of autumn. Speaking generally, the 
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aspect of Persian mountains is very forbidding. 
They present little to the eye but masses of 
gray rock splintered by the weather ; and even 
where a little soil appears on the surface^ the 
slopes are rarely enlivened by wood or herbage. 
In the north and west of Persia^ trees and ver- 
dure are more frequent on the mountains. In 
former times^ indeed, the part of Persia then 
called Media (see the map of ancient Persia) 
was famous for its woods and gardens. But 
commonly^ even here^ the woods are no more 
than widely-scattered shrubs upon the slopes of 
the mountains^ which more generally present 
high cliffs at the base and then slope up, pre- 
senting a surface strewed with stones^ like a 
road newly broken up. 

Now that I have described to you the general 
appearance of the -mountains, and said so much 
about the most important single mountain in 
that part of the world, I shall not tire you by 
talking of all the other mountains of note. We 
will only talk a little about Demawend. Look 
at this drawing of it, 

Frank, What is that thing round its neck ? 

U, O, That is a very beautiful illustration of 
the verse from Goldsmith which you so much 
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admired. It is a cloud ; and it is remarkable 
that it seems almost a fixture upon the same 
part of the mountain during the winter months^ 
though it rarely appears during the summer. 

H. How odd it looks! It is like Saturn's 
ring. 

Jane. It is like a frill round its neck ! 

U. O, It is like a great many things. You 
see, Demawend is a very beautiful and regu- 
larly formed mountain, shooting up in great 
dignity and singleness, like the monarch of the 
land. When I first saw this mountain, I was 
more than 100 miles distant from it, and I could 
hardly believe that it was really Demawend 
that I s&w, for it looked much as mountains 
would do at one-third of the distance in other 
countries. But, on account of the clearness 
and dryness of the air, distant mountains and 
other objects are visible with a distinctness 
which much surprises, and frequently deceives, 
a stranger. The Persians themselves say it 
may be seen irom a tower in Ispahan, which is 
at least 240 miles distant; but, on account of 
the roundness of the earth, it is impossible that 
this should be true. Demawend does not look 

so high as Ararat, though, as it does not spread 

* 
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out so wide at the bottom^ it is much more steep 
and abrupt. 

H. But, Sir^ is it really so high as Ararat ? 

U. O. No; Ararat is considered to be not 
less than I49OOO feet above the level of the sea, 
while Demawend is but 12,000. Snow lies 
on the upper part of the mountain all the year 
round; but it is only in large single patches. 
This is a proof that Demawend is not near so high 
as Ararat^ whose top is always capped with ice. 

H. But why do you say ' above the level of the 
sea ?' What has the sea to do with the mountains ? 

U. O. It would not be necessary to say so if 
the plain ground was everywhere of the same 
height. But this is far from being the case, 
for in many countries the ground gradually 
rises until the level ground is higher than a tall 
mountain near the sea-shore would be. So, for 
example, the Mountain of the Cross in the 
Caucasus is 8000 feet above the level of the 
sea, which is more than twenty-two times as 
high as the cross . on the cupola of St. Paul's. 
Yet the ground has been so continually ascend- 
ing for several days before one comes there, that 
it is in appearance, from top to bottom, Uke 
such hills as little boys like to roll themselves 
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down. It is therefore necessary to measure 
the height of mountains from a level which is 
nearly the same throughout the world — and 
that is the sea. Though^ then^ Demawend is 
not near so high above the level of the sea as 
Ararat, yet I could never learn that in modem 
times any person had ever reached the top, and 
was assured that the attempt would be hopeless. 
Some persons are in the habit of ascending as 
high as possible to collect sulphur. They go 
through a course of training before they set out, 
and fortify themselves by eating garlick and 
onions. None of these men ever succeeded in 
an attempt to reach the top. 

JP. But how comes the sulphur to be there ? 

U. O. Sulphur, in its purest state, is fre- 
quently found in volcanic mountains among the 
substances thrown out from the crater, the heat 
of which, like that of a furnace, melts it out 
from substances with which it is mingled. It is 
found in Demawend, chiefly at the bottom of 
small craters at the base of the cone — ^that 
regular part which forms the top of such moun- 
tains ; and as other volcanic substances also are 
found, as earthquakes are not unusual, and as the 
cone is said sometimes to enut smoke, this is 
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did not set the bone. When I afterwards men- 
tioned this to the Persians they had an answei 
quite ready. They said that as Peter was not i 
true believer^ that is, a Mohammedan^ anc 
being, moreover, a Frank or European, he waj 
as unclean as a dog, which was the reason tha 
the mummy would not relieve him. Agaii 
I was silenced; but I made up my mind to appl] 
some of the drug to any clean animal whicl 
might be so unfortunate as to break a bone, j 
had soon an opportunity ; for a few days afte 
this one of our hawks had its right leg broken ii 
attempting to seize a hare*. I immediately 
applied the mummy with as bad success a 
before. 

F. How confused the Persians must hav< 
been! 

U, OL Not they, indeed ! They told me tha 
as mummy was rare and costly, a great deal c 
stuff not worth a farthing was palmed off upoi 
inexperienced persons for the true drug; and a 
my mummy had not mended the poor bird' 
broken limb, it was quite clear that I had beei 
imposed upon by the person who sold it to mc 
I never in my life knew a Persian to be at a los 

^ See the duster on Birds towards the end of this volume. 
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for an excuse; and after this I left them to their 
own opinions about mummy. They were per- 
fectly right in saying that much inferior and 
spurious stuff is sold for the true mummy ; but 
I had every reason to believe that mine was the 
best which it was possible to procure. 

H. But is the mummy so costly and rare as 
the men said ? 

?7. O. Quite so. Even princes, in the East, 
consider a very small quantity a valuable pre- 
sent. I have read of an ounce of it being sent 
in a gold box as a present from the King of 
Persia to the Empress Catherine of Russia; 
and, more lately, a Persian Ambassador brought 
a small quantity to this country for the late 
Queen Charlotte. I have been asked so much 
as eight guineas for a little bit of this sub- 
stance which might have been contained in the 
shell of a walnut. The mummy produced at 
this mountain belongs to the king. The quan- 
tity obtained is exceedingly small. It is col- 
lected with great care every year by properly 
authorized persons, by whom it is, with equal 
care, forwarded to the royal treasury. 

About twenty miles to the south of the town 
of Tabreez, in the north of Persia, there is a 
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mountain called ShibUi, which is chiefly remark- 
able for its extraordinary cavern, called by the 
natives the Cave of Iscandriah, or the Cave of 
Alex^Bder, as they consider it to have been 
excavated by the orders of that conqueror when 
he was in Persia. It is evidently, however, at 
least in part, the work of nature. The approach 
to the cave is through a fissure, from twenty-five 
to thirty yards wide, in the mountain, and 
is strewed with large fragments of rock. The 
cavern consists of two apartments. The first is 
nearly thirty-six paces square, and on the eastern 
side of it there is a rude entrance (bearing, how- 
ever, some marks of the chisel) to a second 
cavern, which descends to a considerable depth 
and distance towards the south. What the depth 
and distance is I cannot tell ; for it is impossible 
to explore it, as it is full of a vapour which is 
fatal to animal life. I had sufficient proof of 
this; for within and about the entrance the 
ground was strewed with feathers, bones, and car- 
cases, which were the remains of birds, beasts, 
and reptiles that had ventured too far in, and 
perished. The men, however, who had guided 
me to the cave came prepared to prove still 
further the effects of the vapour. Pefore \ was 
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aware of their intention, they had fastened a 
large fowl to a pole, and lowered it down about 
two feet below the place where we stood at the 
entrance. In about five or six seconds the poor 
bird was seen to droop without a struggle. It 
was then drawn out, and carried into the fresh 
air, but it only made one faint gasp, and then 
died. 

H.y F., and J, Poor thing ! 
Mr. Dillon, Did you perceive any unpleasant 
smell at the entrance of this cave ? 

U, O. When I stood there first, I only felt a 
disagreeable damp air; but 1 happened to stoop 
to pick up my stick which I had let fall out of 
my hand, and my nose was far more strongly and 
painfully affected by the gas than it would be if 
I were to take a strong sniff at Mrs. Oldcastle's 
scent bottle when it comes home fresh from the 
druggist's. The people of the country believe 
that this cave was constructed for the purpose of 
a treasury, under the directions of Alexander the 
Great and Aristotle his vizier. They suppose 
that it is full of untold riches, of which they 
might obtain possession if they were only masters 
of the spell or talisman by which these vapours 
are kept there to guard the treasure. This is 
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quite in the usual Persian style of accounting for 
things ; and like many other of their accounts it 
also contains an historical error^ for although 
Aristotle was Alexander's tutor, he was never 
his vizier or minister, and was not in Persia with 
him. 

Thus much for the mountains ; and I think 
we had better stop here, and keep our next suhi 
ject for another evening. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE CLIMATE. 

Uncle Oliver, Having told you about the moun« 
tains of Persia, we will now consider the plains 
and the valleys. But as the circumstances of 
the plains in different parts of the country are 
influenced very much by the climate, I will 
begin with that. Mr. Dillon, I have heard a 
description of the Persian climate quoted from 
Xenophon which I thought very good ; will you 
favour us with it ? 

Mr. Dillon. I will find it in a moment. ' {While 
Mr. D. fetches a book and finds the passage 
they examine the map.) Here it is. The? 
younger Cyrus said to Xenophon, ' My father's 
Empire is so large, that people perish with Cold 
at one extremity, while they are suffocated witlx 
heat at the other.' 

U. O. Ay, that is it ! Persia is not so large 
how as it was in the time of Cyrus, but this id 
still very true of Persia as it is. Thus 

Henry. Will you stop a minute, uncle, till I 
think of that ? I can't quite understand. 
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U. 0. Willingly. — {A pause.) 

H. Sir, it is not easy to say what I mean; 
but. Sir, as I have been taught by Mr. Dillon, 
that it is winter in one country when it is sum- 
mer in another, I thought Cyrus meant to show 
how large his father's empire was, by saying 
there was winter and summer in it at once. 
But Persia is not large enough for that; and so 
I do not understand. Sir. 

U, O, Cyrus did not mean that ; nor, indeed, 
did he know anything about it, or about many 
other things that are well known to you and 
most boys in this country. And now, really, as 
Cynis could not mean that, his statement does 
not show the extent of the country at all, since 
a man who might be suflTocating with heat at 
the foot of a mountain, would perish with cold 
at its top. 

Mr.D. You see, Henry, your remark is a 
very good one ; and I will write it down on the 
margin of my Xenophon. 

U, O. Well, theA; as the country is not 
broad enough from north to south to account 
for the difference of climate, we must look for 
some other cause. Let us look at the globe. 
You know that regularly we may expect places 
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in the same latitude to have a climate of 
the same warmth^ and that countries become 
wanner as we approach the equator, and 
colder as we proceed to either the north oi* 
south pole* But neither of these general prin- 
ciples is always true. As for the first, there 
is frequently some cause that prevents places 
in the same line on the globe from having the 
same climate. So it is generally observed, that 
places in America are much colder than those 
in the same latitude in the old world. And, 
as for the other rule, let us turn to Persia* 
You see it lies much nearer to the equator than 
England, therefore we are to expect to find it 
a much warmer country than this. And so 
it is, in those places where we may be sup- 
posed to find the regular climate not much 
altered by particular circumstances. In some 
parts, indeed, the climate is warmer than the 
natural climate would be: but generally it is 
colder. There is, perhaps, no part of the 
country in which the summer is not warmer 
than in England; but there are many parts in 
which the winter is far more severe than we 
ever find it. 

Frank. Will you please to tell us what it is 
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that makes a country wanner or colder than it 
ought to be ? 

U. O, There are several circumstances, any of 
tvhich will make a country warmer or colder' 
than we might expect to find it. Wood is one. 
All wooded countries become warmer as thef 
woods are cleared away, the lakes are drained, 
and the bogs and marshes are dried up to make 
room for man. As these are the works of civilized 
men, it may be said that a country generally 
becomes warmer as it becomes civilized. We 
know, for instance, that this country and Ger- 
many are much warmer now than they formerly 
were. It is i'ecorded that large armies were 
anciently accustomed in the winter season to 
cross the river Danube on the ice. The river is 
never frozen over now. 

Hi But, Sir, if this country was formerly 
colder, or even so cold as now, how could the 
people go without clothes, as they did ? 

U, O, Because they were all face^ as similar 
savages used to say by way of explanation. If 
all the parts of our bodies were as much ex- 
posed as our faces, they would be quite as well 
able to bear the cold. As there are not many 
countries which ate more bare of trees than 
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Persia, this cause can have no effect there. We 
must therefore look to the other causes which 
make a climate cold — mountains and elevated 
land. I have already explained to you how it 
becomes colder as we ascend a mountain, or 
rather, when we mount higher into the air ; for 
it is colder not merely as we ascend a mountain, 
but as we get higher, in any way, above the 
level, of the ocean. Thus people who go up into 
the air in balloons find that it gets colder the 
higher they ascend. So, not only a mountain, 
but a plain is colder in proportion to its height ; 
but they are not cold in the same proportion ; for 
if there be an extensive level land 8000 feet 
above the level of the ocean, that land will be 
cold indeed, but not so cold as a mountain of 
the same height in the same latitude. 

There is, perhaps, no part of the world in 
which the difference caused by the different 
height of the ground is so striking as in South 
America. For instance, the valley of Quito, in 
Peru, and the city of Mexico (pointing to the 
places in the map of the world) are situated in 
the warmest region of the globe; but bein^ 
placed on lofty plains, the^ ^^w^-'^U^ ^^>fs^ 
the climate of perpetual «^t\xv%> n^>^^^ ^^^^^ 
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them they see the mountain-ridges coyered 
with snow, which remains on some of the 
summits nearly throughout the year; and 
wMle, lower down towards the sea-shore^ the 
inhabitants are almost suffocated by the in* 
tense and often sickly heat. But^ Mr. Dillon, 
I ought to leave you to explain these mat- 
ters, which you understand much better than 
I do. 

(Mr. Dillon bowed, and, after a pause^ pro* 
ceeded.) 

Besides the things which influence the cli- 
mate, as explained by Mr. Oldcastle, a great 
deal depends on the soil itself. Grassy meadow- 
lands occasion a much cooler temperature than 
where the earth is bare, and the dry sands of 
the desert :produce a still greater degree of heat 
than that The climate of a country, as it 
regards heat and cold, also very much depends 
upon the circumstances whether the winds that 
most prevail come from or pass over the warm 
or cold regions of the world. If a country in 
this hemisphere happens from its situation to be 
much exposed to the winds which blow from the 
cold north, it will be colder than another coun- 
try, in the same latitude, which has a larger 
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share of the breezes which come from the warm 
south. Winds take up a portion of the heat, or 
cold, or moisture over which they have passed ; 
and the greater the extent they have passed 
over, the more hot, or cold, or moist they are. 
Thus the cold winds in this country are those 
which blow from the north pole. They are cold 
enough at times, I am sure) but as Persia is 
more distant than England from the polar region, 
I should expect to find the wind that blows from 
thence and passes over the vast frozen plains of 
Russia in winter, to be much colder than we find 
such winds here. I should not wonder to be 
told something of this sort happens near the 
Caspian Sea. 

H. Why there particularly. Sir ? 

Mr. D, Because thereabout the wind might 
have a full sweep from the polar regions, whereas 
more to the west it would be somewhat inter- 
cepted by the mountains between the Black and 
the Caspian Seas. 

v. O, There you are perfectly in the right. 
Sir, as 1 shall have to show directly. 

H. I suppose, Sir, it must be terribly hot in 
those regions near the middle of the earth, 
where there are no mountains ? 
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Mr. D, We may safely say that the heat would 
be intolerable between the tropics at that time 
of the year when the sun is immediately over-* 
head^ if there were nothing to soften the natural 
heat of that season ; but just at that time the 
f ainy weather commences^ and greatly mitigiites 
the intensity of the heat. When the sun re- 
turns to the other half of the torrid zbne^ so that 
his beams do not come straight down^ the heat 
is not naturally so greats and then the climate 
is frequently delightful, even betwewi the tro- 
pics. From causes of this class^ for examplci 
Lima and Quito in Peru, which lie within the 
tropics^ have as fine a climate^ perhaps, as any' 
upon earth. 

H, Then f suppose that, as there is lio coun- 
fry that is uninhabitable on account of the 
heat — :— 

Mr. D, Nay, Henry, I did not say that. I 
dare say there are, both within and without the 
torrid zone, many sandy deserts perfectly unin- 
habitable, though not merely on account of 
their latitude. But go on. 

H, I was going to say, I supposed that, in 
the same manner, there was none too cold for 
men to live there* 
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Mr. D. Here {pointing to the poles of the arti- 
ficial globe), in the regions near the poles^ it id 
impossible for men to inhabit^ although tradir 
tion states that men could formerly live nearer 
the north pole than now. In these regions the 
climate seems more uniform than anywhere else 
on the globe ; always intensely cold — colder even 
in summer than we ever feel it in winter. Com- 
monly we inay say that the summers of very cold 
countries are exceedingly warm in consequence of 
he great length of their days. Thus, as we pro- 
ceed from the tropics towards the poles the sum- 
mers increase generally in warmth, and the winr 
ters in coldness. In Greenland, where the winters 
are so long and so dreadfully cold, the sununer 
heat is so great as to melt the pitch on the ves- 
sels; and at Tomea in Lapland, notwithstanding 
the slanting direction in which the beams of the 
sun come there the heat during the summer is 
.nearly as great as that of the torrid zone, because 
the sun i9 tljuere almost always above the horizon. 
The difference between winter and summer is 
Jeast within the torrid zone, and within the polar 
. pircle. I w^s just telling you that the length of 
the days generally renders the summers warm ; 
■ jet in the regions n^ar thp poles, where the sun 
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is longest above the horizon^ the ice never thaws. 
The beams of the sun come so much aslant and 
are so feeble^ as to produce no sensible effect on 
the immense masses of ice which seem to increase 
in magnitude every year. It has been calculated 
that a space of nearly a million of square mfles 
around the north pole^ and a million and half or 
more around the south pole is thus covered at 
all seasons with masses of impenetrable ice. 

Now, my dear boys, I hope this account of the 
causes which influence climate will enable you 
the better to understand Mr. 01dcastle*s account 
of the climate of Persia, and the other countries 
he is going to describe. 

U. O. We are very much obliged to you for 
your explanation, Mr. Dillon ; and my accounts 
of climate will frequently confirm and illustrate 
the general statement you have made, which I 
hope we shall all keep well in mind. Now, let 
us return to Persia, from which we have wan- 
dered to the torrid zone and to the polar 
circles. 

You will now clearly understand, that in a 
country the surface of which is very unequal, 
like that of Persia, there must needs be great 
inequality of climate. If we could suppose the 
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mountains all shorn away, the surface of the 
country generally would remain a high table- 
land, varying from 2500 to 3500 feet above the 
level of the sea. Upon this the mountains are 
piled to the height, in some places, of 7000 or 
8000 feet. What effect do you imagine this 
elevation must have on the climate of the 
country ? 

H. I suppose it makes it colder than it would 
be else. 

U. O. Yes ; it seems as if there were a 
struggle between the elevation to make Persia 
a cold country, and the latitude to make it a hot 
one. The result is, that, in general, the climate 
is in the winter very cold, and very hot in the 
summer; yet then the nights are commonly 
cold enough to afford a strong and sometimes 
distressing contrast to the heat of the day. 
When the Persian Ambassador was in this 
country, he was much troubled at first because 
the people at the inns supposed Persia a very hot 
country, and almost smothered him with bed- 
clothes, that he might not suffer from the differ- 
ence between this country and his own. This 
was very kind ; but the truth was that his Ex- 
cellency was much better able to bear cold. 
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either within doors or without, than they were. 
The climate of Persia is so exceedingly various, 
that it is impossible to speak of the whole toge- 
ther. The southern and eastern parts of the 
country are subject to excessive heat in summeF, 
but the winters are very mild. The extensive 
sapdy or salt deserts in this part of the country 
make the temperature as much hotter as in pthejr 
parts it is colder than mere latitude woiild lead 
us to expect. On proceeding to the north and 
west, the heat of summer abates, for we remove 
from the neighbourhood gf large deserts, and 
get into higher and more mountainous regions. 
It is about the great city of Ispahan that Vfe 
come into that part of Persia which may be 
called temperate. We have then left the coun- 
try in which the summer he^t is excessive, and 
are not come to that in which the cold of winter 
is severe. The Persians are never weary in 
praising the climate of Ispahan, and they have 
really good reason to do so. Did you ever hear 
the story about the merchant of Ispahan and 
. the emperor of India ? 

F. and J. No ! 

H. I think not. 

U. p. Then I'll tell you. — ^This merchaiiJ^^, 
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who had travelled irery much^ was residing at 
Delhi^ the capital of India, when the emperor 
asked him which he thought the best spot in the 
world ? He, no doubt, expected that the mer- 
chant would have had the complaisance to men- 
tion Delhi, or some other spot in India ; but the 
patriotic Persian answered without hesitation^ 
'* My own house !" — ^^ Your own house!" said 
the emperor with much surprise. *' Yes, please 
your majesty/' replied the merchant; ** and I 
trust I shall prove it to your satisfaction. You 
will allow," he proceeded, " that the fourth cli- 
mate is the finest on the earth ? " The emperor 
who> like the Persian, believed the habitable 
earth to be divided into seven climates or regions, 
of which the fourth was the best, readily agreed 
to this* ^' Then, the province of Irak is ad- 
mitted, I believe," said the Persian, '' to be the 
finest in that climate, and Ispahan is the first 
city in Irak. Now the ward of Saadut-abad is 
eertainly superior to every other in Ispahan, and 
ttiy house is the best in Saadut-abad." 

P. What did the emperor say to that ? 

U» O. Just what we should have done : he 
laughed^ and approved both of the man's logic 
laid ps^triotism. In these southern .and central 
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parts of Persia the dew does not fall in summer^ 
and the air is so pure and dry that the brightest 
steel will not rust in the open air; and^ indeed, 
I have not been in a country where the air is 
generally more dry and pure than in Persia. 
As we proceed northward or westward from 
Ispahan, the cold of winter increases in severity; 
and in all the country from the thirty-fifth degree 
of latitude to the river Aras^ the winters are far 
more inclement than is ever known in this 
northern country. 

H. And what of the summers ? 

U,0, In this part the heat of summer varies 
much with the difference of height and situation. 
But, speaking generally, there are very few places 
in which the summer is not much warmer than 
in any part of England, though not so warm as 
in the more central parts of Persia. An excep- 
tion is afforded by the low, level country on 
the shores of the Caspian Sea. The waters of 
that sea are lower than those of the ocean ; and 
even the shores are said to be sixty feet below 
that level. You would therefore expect 

H. Great heat. 

U. O. You are right. The heat of the sum- 
mer is very intense, and the air is very moist 
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throughout the year. Steel soon gets rusty 
there; and the pale complexion of the inha- 
bitants shows the climate to be unhealthy. Yet, 
owing to the combination of heat and moisture, 
there is no part of Persia in which the vegeta*- 
tion is so rich and abundant. The sugar-cane 
is successfully cultivated in the plains^ while the 
sides of the back mountains are covered with 
the acacia^ the linden^ the oak^ and the chest* 
nut; and their tops are crowned with the cedar, 
the cypress, and other varieties of the pine. 
Some writers, who divide Persia into three cli- 
mates, regard as the third, the long, narrow, and 
sandy tract which stretches along the shores of 
the Persian Gulf, and extends beyond, even to 
the Indus. The ground is not only sandy, but 
low and level ; therefore the climate there is— 
what, think you? 

H. and F. Warm ; very warm. Sir. 

U. O. Yes; very warm. The climate more 
resembles that of Arabia, which is opposite, 
than that of Persia. The Persians, indeed, do 
not like to consider it as part of Persia, but as 
belonging to Persia. The heat there is so in- 
tense during the summer months, that it is 
scarcely to be borne by any but the Arabs> by 
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^hoih this tract of country is chiefly inhabited.* 
It is very oppressive even to Englishmen wh6 
have spent several years in India. Mr. Morier 
mentions some gentlemen who found the heat 
amount almost to suffocation. One of thein 
tlrapt himself round with a sheet, which h^ 
kept wet, and another covered himself with hid 
mattress, and the thickest things^which he could 
find, by which different means they alike fell 
much relievedi as the outward heat was thu6l 
kept from them. 

It looks as if the sea had once washed the 
foot of the mountains, and had afterwards rc»-* 
tired, leaving this tract dry. The whole coh- 
^istB of low sandy plains, in which one only 
perceives occasionally some date -trees and 
patches of cultivation near the wells and fresh- 
water rivulets, which are thinly scattered ovef 
this extensive but barren region. Thus we see 
ili the same country two regions somewhat 
similarly situated, the one on the Persian Gulfi 
tod the other oii the Caspian Sea ; in both the 
{summer is exceedingly warm, and the winter 
very mild. Yet the shores of the Caspian Sea 
are very fruitful, and those of the Persian Gulf 
\}arren ; and the reason is, that the shorei^ of the 
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latter ^re sandy, and the air dry^ which is not 
the case with those of the Caspian Sea. 

I wish now to give you some idea of th^ 
general climate of the country, by describing tp 
you the heat of summer and the cold of winter. 
To begin with the heat : I think it may be be^t 
to give you a notion of it, by saying, that the 
greatest heat of the common Persian summer ^ 
about one-third more than the greatest heat ^f 
title English summer. In soo^e plat^es the pro- 
portion is much greater, and in otber places it 
9pay be less. In some parts of thq cpuijitry 
which are not considered the warmest, and not 
in the hottest season of the year, I have felt tl^ 
heat to be very intense, so that, next to a cup ^f 
cold water, the shade of a rock, or a wall, or 
anything else, seemed the greatest blessing in 
life ; ap4 ^^ became a matter of serious disap- 
pointment if this advantage could not be secured. 
The province of Fars, of which Shiraz is the 
papital, is considered to possess one of the mild- 
est climates in Persia^ not being so very hpt in 
sumilier or cold in winter as most other parti ; 
y^t here (turning over the leaves of a boQk 
^fdch lay on the tqble) Mr. Morier thus, d?^- 
scribes the climate of SYvixax ^X. \Xv&\^\X<ss^ ^w^sN 
the mili month of M^J . "Re^di, lA.«wrj - . . 
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//. (Reading.) ' From the 28th to the 31 st 
of May the heat was excessive^ the thermometer 
at about two o'clock^ in our different tents, vary« 
ing from 98^ to 103^' 

U. O. Now, remember that the greatest heat 
of an English summer seldom exceeds 75°. 
Mr. Morier afterwards tells us, that the heat 
at the same place reached to 110° in the month 
of July. 

H. {Still reading,) * The Persians allowed this 
heat to be uncommon, but still talked of it as 
trifling, when compared with the great heats of 
summer. Although it was very oppressive, yet 
we did not find it so oppressive as the heat of 
India. All our furniture suffered extremely; 
mahogany boxes that had stood the climate of 
India, and which had crossed the equator seve- 
ral times unwarped, had cracked. Ivory split, 
our mathematical rulers curled up, and the 
mercury in the artificial horizons overran the 
boxes which contained it. Yet we found the 
nights cool, and the mornings quite cold. The 
difference was sufficiently sensible to enable us 
to comprehend the full force of the complaint 
which Jacob made to Laban — ' In the day the 
drought consumed me, and the frost by night.' " 

^ O. So much for the Yieal; now ^w xJaa 
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cold. Observe in the map the town of Tabreez 
in the north of Persia* The winter in this neigh- 
bourhood is incomparably longer and severer 
than was ever known in England. January is 
the coldest month* The water then freezes 
almost instantly in the tumblers upon the dining- 
table. The ink is constantly frozen in the ink- 
stands^ though on tables close to the fire. No 
eggs can be had, as they are all split by the 
cold. Bottles of wine freeze, although covered 
with snow ; and strong copper vessels are split 
by the expansion of the water congealed in 
them. 

F. Who could expect such things in Persia ! 

U, O. Who, indeed, but they who know how 
to account for them. The snow in this part of 
Persia frequently falls so early as October, and 
so late as May ; and it quite covers the ground 
from November to April. Everything is then 
covered with snow ; and as it is blown about by 
the wind or new snow falls, the paths which had 
been trodden in the snow before, are frequently 
covered, so that the traveller, if not perfectly 
acquainted with every step of the way between 
one place and another, is in coivlvKxvaS. ^«:^^2^ ^ 
falling into some hoWow, v?\i^T^ xJsNa WNsyw >»* ^'^^ss^ 
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enough to bury him and his horse. I have 
sometimes, in such circunistances, sat still upon 
my horse for three-quarters of an hour, while 
^e guides groped about with long poles in 
search of a secure path. I have heard of in- 
Mances in which travellers have been in great 
danger on such occasions, when the wind or 
new-fallen spow has covered the path. They 
may then plunge about in the snow for hours ; 
and if not in some way relieved before night, 
i^fm hardly hope to survive until the morning* 
1^ is still worse to be caught in a snow-storm, 
where, not only solitary individuals^ but large 
parties are sometimes overwhelmed by the drifted 
snow, and perish. It is therefore considered 
very rash to venture far from a town in obscure 
and ifindy weather. 

In the winter season, persons who happeii 
tp be benighted before they can reach the town 
to which they are going, are lost. The gates 
of cities and towns in Persia are regularly shut 
a little after sun-rise, and not again opened 
until the morning. As this rule is strictly at- 
tended to, except in the case of great persons, 
^nd many things may, and do, happen to pre- 
vent people from reaching in time the place to 
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which they are going, melancholy consequences 
do sometimes take place^from their being obliged 
to remain in the open air all night. They are 
frozen to death. Sir Robert Ker Porter related on 
this subject an anecdote which Will interest you.- 
He says that there was a person who had made 
along journey upon his owii horse, to which> likc^ 
Persians generally, he was very much attached. 
The night had come on before he could reach 
Tabreez j and the cold wafe the severest which 
had been known that season. He felt that, if 
he remained exposed to the cold until the morn* 
ing, he should certainly perish; so he stood 
considering what he should do; At lasty though 
he was very sorry to do so> he took his dstgge^ 
^nd killed the horse he loved so much. H0 
then ripped up the body of the animal and 
^ent in, hoping in this shelter to preserve his 
own life until the morning. But he was liiis- 
taken : when the people opened the gate in the 
morning he was found all stiff, and dead in th^ 
body of his horse ! 

H. Oh, poor man ! 

F. But didn't it serve him right for killing 
his horse in that manner ? 
^ J. y«s,^4hat it did\ 
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U. O. No; that it didn't. If this man had 
known any other way of preserving his own liife^ 
he ought to have tried it rather than take away 
life : but as he did not, he was perfectly right i& 
killing his horse; and if his feelings had pre» 
Tented him, I should have said he was a kind 
and amiable, but a weak, and not a wise, man^ 
I should be sorry to see any of you be guilty of 
unkind or cruel conduct to any animal ; but the 
life of man is of so much more value than that 
of the noblest animals, that every law authorizes 
him to kill them, when necessary to his owti 
preservation. If a bull threw you up with his 
horns, or you happened to fall and break your 
leg, shall I say that it served you right because 
you ate beef or mutton for dinner? Yet this 
man thought he had more occasion to kill his 
horse for the preservation of his life, than you 
have to let oxen and sheep — not to say calves^ 
pigs, and fowls — be killed for the preservation of 
yours. I think, however, this man might have 
done better without killing his horse. If he 
had dug a kind of grave for himself in the 
snow, he might have covered it with his large 
cloak, and covered that with snow. Then he 
might get in at a hole left open at the end^ 
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which he might close up after he got inside, 
and thus he would be snugly sheltered from the 
inclemency of the air. If he had a dog with 
him, so much the better; and still better if 
there were several people in the same grave, as 
they would make the place the warmer. I doubt 
not that persons in such a situation as this poor 
man might easily preserve their lives in this 
manner until the morning. The men with 
Captain Ross used to do something of this sort 
in the Arctic regions, and none of them lost their 
lives on account of the cold. 

This seems a very good time for me to 
mention to you something very remarkable 
which Mr. Morier observed in the north of 
Persia. I never saw anything of the kind my- 
self in that country ; but I have always the most 
perfect confidence in what that gentleman re- 
lates. He says, that on the evening following a 
day and night of continual rain in June, an 
awful noise was suddenly heard, like the rush- 
ing of a great body of water. Every man in 
the camp, as if by general agreement, ran to the 
place whence the noise came, expecting to find 
a rapid torrent flowing through tha Vi'^'i^ ^ "^ 
small river adjacent to \\i^ e^xK^. "^&.w^ss.% 
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arrived there/ they saw no water; but as thet 
noise increased^ and seemed to approach nearer 
to them^ they became greatly alarmed, for 
nothing could be more awful. Every one ex- 
pected either a hurricane or an earthquake, 
when the falling of some very large hailstones^ 
nearly of the size of pigeons' eggs, informed 
them that the commotion was over their heads , 
and when they looked up they could plainly 
discover two violent currents of wind driving th^ 
clouds different ways, whose concussion pro^ 
duced the violent rush which seemed so un^ct 
countable before. 
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cHAirrER IV. 

WINDS. 

Uncle Oliver. This evening I intend to describe 
to you certain winds by which Persia is visited 
in diflTerent parts and at different timeis. They 
are not, indeed, peculiar to Persia, nor are theif 
effects the strongest in that country; but, as they 
kte all more or less felt there, I shall mention 
them now, for the sake of describing them to- 
gether. First, there is the hot wind 

Jane. The hot wind. Sir ! 

U. O. We shall see presently, my dear. Th6 
winds I shall describe are, the hot wind, the cold 
Ti^ind, the sand wind, and the whirlwind. Th6 
hot wind is variously called in different Countries. 
In south-western Asia it is called Samiel and 
Simoom. We have seen already that larg^ 
sandy deserts in warm countries are intensely 
hot. In passing over such deserts, the wind 
contracts a degree of heat which it often carries 
far beyond them, until it is gradually cooled by 
ipassing through more temperate climates and 
over seas. 
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Frank. But, Sir, how does it happen that the 
hot wind never comes to this country ? 

U. O, Because the nearest deserts are so dis- 
tant that the wind which has passed over them 
becomes cool before it can reach us. Here, you 
see (pointing to the map), the nearest desert is 
the great Sahara of Africa ; the wind as it blows 
from thence is exceedingly hot; but before it 
can come to this country, it must pass over 
mountains and many hundred miles of sea, and 
must therefore be cooled before it can arrive 
to us. Nevertheless, you perceive a great dif- 
ference, as it is, between certain winds. Those 
which blow from the north, the region of snow 
and ice, are positively cold and piercing, whereas 
those which come from the south and south-east 
cannot be called cold, but are merely refreshing 
currents of air. You will now easily understand 
that places in and near the deserts must suffer 
very much from the hot wind. The name " in- 
visible flame" has been given to it with much 
propriety; for the feeling it occasions can be 
compared to nothing better than to that which 
a strong flame passing close by would produce ; 
and if you have ever passed very near the mouth 
of an oven or a lime-kiln, you will perhaps have 
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a better notion of the heat and the sensation 
than any other comparison could give. These 
winds, which mostly come from the south-east, 
differ in the degree of heat and the length of 
time they last, according to circumstances* The 
larger and more sandy the desert from which it 
comes, the hotter the wind is, and the longer it 
keeps its heat. So in some places it is felt no 
more than in successive gusts of warmish air^ 
while in others it is a strong and regular current 
of burning wind. The time of its coming differs 
also with the degree of distance from the desert. 
It blows near the deserts from noon towards 
sunset, and at more distant places from mid- 
night to sunrise. It seldom lasts more than six 
hours, and not in general so long. In some 
parts, however, at times during the summer 
months, it lasts for some days together; and 
if then very hot, the effect is destructive to 
the harvest: as the corn is then, and occa- 
sionally even by the heat of the daily wind, 
burnt up and rendered useless. I have been 
told that it promotes the growth of plants and 
ripens the fruits, and I can believe this is the 
case when the country happens to be well 
watered and the air moist ; but this is not often 
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the ease in the eouhtrjr between the rivers E!u- 
phfsites and Heermind/ which is alneng the driei^ 
eountHes in the world. 

H. Does the wifid do any harm to men and 
6attie ? 

U. O. It is not quite easy to answer that 
question. If the wind is destructive, it is cle«tf 
that men will not inhabit or frequent the districts 
where its violence is most felt; because nicftf 
will not expose themselves willingly to jdl biif 
certain destruction and to all but fruitlesaf 
labour. But from what it occasionally does,* 
even in districts where men build their cities 
and where they consider it worth their while tc^ 
cultivate the ground, I think we have no reason 
to doubt what is generally stated of the destruc- 
tive effect of this wind in the large deserts. I 
cannot speak from my own experience, because 
when there was a choice of routes, I usekJ id 
agreie with the people in seeing no necessity fo^ 
preferring that which was most exposed to the 
ill effects of these winds. Those who have felt 
them, however, state that the approach of the 
wind is foretold by the atmosphere becoming 
thick and suffocating. It is said — and from 
what I have felt in more protected situations, I 
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can believe it — that when a traveller meets such 
a wind in the open desert, he cannot stand 
against it; he falls; his flesh blackens, while 
both it and the bones become so corrupted that 
the body separates if any attempt is made to 
move it. The only means of avoiding this fate 
is to lie down on the ground and bury the fac^ 
in the sand ; but it does not seem that even this 
remedy is always eflfectual. Some of those who 
thus lie down never rise again. 

H. Is it the heat that kills them ? 

U. O. It could not exactly be mere heat which 
produced such effects as I have mentioned, it 
is not merely a hot wind, but when in its full 
vigour it is a poisonous wind as well. Even its 
names do not so much signify ^* hot wind" ^ 
'' pestilential wind." When it has passed ovpr, 
a sulphureous, and, indeed, loathsome smell, like 
that of putridity, remains ; and the terrible effects 
I have mentioned must doubtless be chiefly owing 
to the poison of which this is the smell. 

H, But where does that poison come from^ 
§ir? 

U. O. I cannot give you a reason, and I. will 
not give you a mere conjecture ; I don't know^ 

H, Do such things often happen ? 
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U, O. No; for the reason I have already 
given. People will not, if they can help it, go 
where they are likely to be killed ; nor will th^ 
plant where their harvests and fruits are likely 
to be consumed. In the cities near deserts, it is 
annoying, but not destructive. When the wind 
is blowing, the streets are like ovens, and any* 
where, in the open air, a current of hot steam 
seems passing by. The effect is oppressive and 
relaxing. People like then to be shut up in 
their coolest rooms, and hate to have anything 
to do. In such towns I used to like to lie down 
and take a nap, or else read, until the wind was 
overblown. It seems very likely that the gene- 
ral custom in the east of sleeping for an hour or 
two after noon, first arose from the weariness 
and feebleness occasioned by this wind. 

Mr. D. I feel much obliged to you, Mr. Old- 
castle, for your account of the Simoom, the ef- 
fects of which are so differently described by dif- 
ferent travellers. May I ask how you account 
for such different statements ? 

J7. O. Why, Sir, my opinion is, that the cur- 
rent of heated air called the Simoom has its 
greatest heat and destructive power chiefly iti 
the middle of its width, while it is comparatively 
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harmless and mild near the edges. Thus travel- 
lers may speak differently even of the same Si- 
moom^ if they happened to be so placed that 
different parts of its breadth passed over them. 
The middle part of the wind might kill one 
person^ while another near its borders woidd 
only feel slightly distressed. I do not know that 
any person has thought of this before, but it has 
often occurred to me. 

The Sand wind, which in the east is generally 
known by its Arabic name of Camseen, which 
means " fifty," is only very terrible in those 
deserts where there is much sand. But the 
deserts of Persia are generally rather salt than 
sandy, and hence the sandy tract along the Per- 
sian Gulf and the desert of Seistan are the dis- 
tricts in Persia which chiefly suffer from this 
wind. 

H. Will you please to tell us why the wind is 
caUed^^ fifty"? 

U. O. I think it is because the Arabs have 
observed that it prevails during a period of fifty 
days in the season of spring, while the Simoom 
prevails during the warmest months of summer 
and autumn. The sand-wind is easily explained. 
The deserts that are propexYj ^^xvii^ q.qpmsssN. ^^ '^ 
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very fine sand^ that forms on the ground waves like 
those of the sea^ some of which in large deserts, 
like those of the Sahara in Africa, are twenty or 
thirty feet high ; and I have even seen them as 
high in the sandy plains to the north of Astra- 
khan — here on the shores of the river Wolga. 
Now^ when the strong and rapid Camseen aweepB 
over such a desert, it carries away the sands on 
the surface of these hills through the air, until 
at last they fall and form other hills ; so that in 
the course of a few hours, such a hi]l as I men- 
tioned will be swept quite away and another 
formed with its sand. While the hot said 
from thousands of these hills is driven through 
the air, the sun is obscured, or is seen only as a 
deep-red fiery ball; and while the surfoce is 
continually shifting, it is diflScult to keep in the 
right road ; and the most enduring persons are 
. soon weariod out by the fierce pelting of the sandy 
storm ; they think it better to die than to live ; 
they lie down in despair ; they are soon covered 
by the drifted sand, which the next storm blows 
away and exhibits their whitened bones. 

F. Does this often happen. Sir ? 

U, O. I think not. People will, if possible, 
.avoid going through the desert where such things 
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are likely to happen ; and those who do go have 
often sufficient fortitude to keep moving till the 
storm has subsided^ whether they think them- 
selves in the right road or not; for they know that 
it is certain death to lie down. Some travellers 
say that caravans are suddenly overwhelmed by 
the sands. I doubt this ; for it seemed always 
to me, that the sand was removed too slowly to 
cover any but those who stood still. It is at 
such tindes that men fully feel the value of such 
an animal as the camel. His long neck, raised 
straight up, keeps his head high above the 
ground atid the thickest part of the floating 
sand. His eyes are well defended by thick eye-' 
lids, largely provided with hair, and which, oii 
such occasions, he keeps half shut. The broad 
and cushion-like form of his feet prevents him 
from sinking deep into the sand ; while his long 
legs enable him to pass the same distance with 
only half the number of steps made by most 
other animals, and therefore with only half the 
fatigue. These advantages give the camel a 
firm and easy gait on ground where all other 
animals walk with slow, short, and tmcertain 
steps, and in a tottering manner. Thus ^V^^ 
camel, which seems si^d«J^^ i\^\xv^ ^^^ 's^is5«s. 
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circumstances, compels us to admire the wisdom 
and bounty of Providence, which has equally 
given this animal to the shifting sands of the 
burning south, and the rein-deer to the firm 
ice of the frozen north. This is the Camseen. 

The Whirlwind is but 

/. Don't you wish you were going to bed, 
uncle ? 

U* O. No: but if you do, go. On future even- 
ings we shall perhaps come to something that 
will amuse you better. Always remember, that 
I am not giving you a lesson, but am endeavour- 
ing to please you ; and that you may go away 
when you please, or even stay away altogether. 
Ring for Mary, Frank. 

[The bell having been rung, Mary entered^ 
and after Jane had kissed her uncle and 
brothers, she went away with the servant] 

U. O. Really, Jane has given us a good hint, for 
I see that it is getting rather late ; but we shall 
soon have done now. The Whirlwindsy also, are 
seen in their grandest form in the sandy deserts, 
and occur at all times of the year, but particu- 
larly at the season of the camseen. Often, while 
they prevail, and at some other times, a quantity 
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of sand and small stones gradually ascends to a 
great height^ and forms a column sixty or seventy 
feet in diameter^ and so thick that, if it were 
steady in one spot, it would appear like a solid 
and gigantic pillar. But it not only whirls round 
in its own circumference, but runs in a circular 
direction over a great extent of ground. It some- 
times remains thus in motion for half an hour, 
and makes a hill of sand where it falls. " God 
help the poor traveller who is caught under it !*' 
says Belzoni. I never saw whirlwinds on this 
grand scale in Persia, though it sometimes 
comes 'very near it in the sandy districts. But 
in the plains of the very central parts of Perria, 
and indeed nearly through its extent, partial 
and strong currents of air arise when there is 
a perfect calm, or at the time when the wind 
changes, and form whirlwinds, which carry away 
in their vortex sand, branches of trees, stubble, 
with which they form moving columns that 
appear to communicate between the clouds and 
the earth. They vary very much in strength. 
Sometimes they overthrow the largest and 
strongest tents with great violence, while at 
other times they only put them a liltXfc ws^. ^ 
order. 
It only now remains to xa<eti>AoxL ^^ ^^ 
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wind: It blows southward from the boisterous 
Caspian Sea. It brings with it white clouds^ with 
which it covers the mountain-tops; and as the 
mass of cloud increases it rolls down their sides, 
and frequently overspreads the adjacent country 
with a mist, which, the people call mey. The 
wind which brings these clouds is felt even in 
summer ; but it is more common in winter, 
when- it is so fierce and so terribly cold that 
travellers are said to be sometimes killed by it. 
I can well believe this; for in another part of 
Persia, not particularly notorious for its eold 
winds, and in the latter end of November, I 
have sometimes felt a wind come sweeping over 
the snows with great violence, and with a most 
intense cold, which pierced readily through my 
quilted inner dress and outer coat of Air, and 
seemed to enter to my very bones. I do not 
think I could have stood it a single hour with 
my face towards it ; but it fortunately always so 
happened that it either blew on my back, or else 
the road soon brought me under the shelter of 
th^ naountains. 

From all that I have told you, you will gather 
that Persia is a country which may with equal 
truth be described as very hot and very cqld. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE PLAINS. 

Uncle Oliver. I see nothing to blame in the 
preference which most people give te their owri 
country above every other. It is a feeling which 
has been wisely bestowed on man^ since it makes 
the Arabian as contented with his burning de-' 
dertsy and the Esquimaux with his frozen plains^ 
as the Italian and the Turk, in their fine climate 
and beautiful countries, can be. I never knew 8 
people that talked with so much rapture about 
their country as the Persians. The praises of 
''the Land of Iran" are for ever in their mouths; 
and to hear them, one would imagine that the 
country must be full of rose-trees, and the rose- 
trees full of nightingales. Certainly, after making 
the largest allowance for the partiality of natives, 
I was not at all prepared for a country so barren 
and desolate as I found it to be in general, ctot- 
withstanding the rich and beautiful valleys whiefe 
it sometimes oflFered. When a traveller gets t& 
the top of the mountains or the hills whicbL ^set^j^fe 
the country, and stops a xiioTnBDXX.^Vi^^''**^^*^ 
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the plain he has left^ and forward to that he has 
to pass, the scene is very discouraging. He looks 
to the distant boundary of the plain^ and sees 
before him all the way nothing but a cheerless 
brown expanse, formed of the gravel washed 
down from the mountains, or of clay which, 
when there is no water, is as barren as th^ 
rock 

Henry. But, Sir, if that is the case, how do 
they get bread ? 

if, O. There are some fertile valleys ; I am 
only describing what is most common. Yet, 
even in these naked plains, there are sometimes 
patches of cultivation near the villages : but it 
is only in spring that such spots can be distin- 
guished from the general dreariness of the plain. 
That beautiful green which covers bur own land 
at most seasons is never seen in Persia, unless 
in the moist and fertile districts near the Caspian 
Sea. 

H. Then there is no grass. 

U. O. Yes, there is grass in some small valleys, 
and near some of the rivers. Where it is found, it 
does not belong to any particular person, as in 
most other countries, but is free to whoever likes 
to use it. When Mr. Morier was travelling in 
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Turkey, his people (Persians) on one occasion 
set their cattle to graze on the rich pasture that 
extended around. But they had not long don6 
so before a party of armed Turks, some on horse- 
back and some on foot, came and desired them 
to withdraw their horses from the grass, as it 
was the property of the village. This startled 
the Persians, who swore that the grass was com* 
mon property, being the gift of God, and that 
their horses had as much right to feed upon it 
as any other. But the Turks soon made them 
understand that the uiteges of the two countries 
differed in this respect, and one of them remarked^ 
*' You might as well say that corn, goats, cows^ 
and sheep are common property; for they are 
all, as well as grass, the gift of God.*' 

H. But I suppose there must have been trees> 
though there was nothing else. 

TJ. O. I think I hardly know a country that 
has fewer trees than Persia. Whenever I saw 
a number of trees together in the plains and 
valleys, I concluded that there was near that 
spot a village or town, and I judged of its size 
by seeing how far the trees were spread. Most 
of the towns I have seen in Persia are avu:^^v«i&seAu 
by trees> which are a\ao txim'^^ ^^xCw^^ Nf^^^^isax 
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them; so that when a stranger looks towards 
what he is told is a town^ he can see nothing but 
trees; but he sees little of trees anywhere else. 
The trees which are thus planted in and near 
towns are poplars and plane-trees^ besides £ruit*' 
trees. But you must not think that such things 
fire very common. A person may look over a 
yftst plain^ and may sometimes travel a whole 
day without seeing a single village. In the 
iforth and west of Persia^ and in some parts of 
the province of Fars, the plains are not always 
fki cheerless, though they are hardly ever green. 
In these parts some of the small and narrow 
Valleys are very pleasant. Here is Khoi. The 
valley in which it stands is particularly famoui^ 
in Persia. When I was there, it was winter, and 
I could see nothing to call for the expression of 
admiration (Ya Ali), which the Persians had 
6ut on the trees. The vklley is richly cultivated, 
tod planted with large enclosed gardens, which^ 
in spring and autumn, must give it a fine ap- 
|)earance from the hills. I speak to you of this 
vale in particular, because one of the best of the 
few pieces of made road in Persia led across the 
^lain to the town. It is rather less than two 
Jdules in lengthy and is made like a carriage-road 
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with narrow causeways on each side. It was, 
however, not separated from the field by a wall or 
hedge, but by a row of young plane-trees planted 
on each side, forming a fine approach to the city, 
<x>mpared with what is usual in that country. 

The vale of Shiraz, here^ is also much adr 
mired. It contains hardly any large trees, but 
fruit-trees and flowering shrubs are in great 
abundance. In the proper season, the vale is a 
garden, abundant in sweets and refreshnientis. 
The earth is covered with the gathered harvest^ 
flowers and fruits, melons, peaches, pears, nec- 
tarines, cherries, grapes, pomegranates. The 
place is celebrated for the growth of every flower 
from which perfume is extracted, ' particularly 
the rose, which is cultivated in large fields, like 
a common product, and from which they makie 
a vast quantity of rose-water. 

As a favourable instance of what the smaller 
valleys sometimes are, I will now describe to you 
that of Dusht-e-Arjun, in the same province 
with Shiraz, in the words of Sir John Malcolm^ 
who says, — '^ This small but delightful valley 
is encircled by mountains, down whose rugged 
sides a hundred rills contribute their watex^ ^«^ 
form the lake in the cewlx^. Ttife\i«'?iM^ ^ 
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these streams^ some of which fall in a succes- 
sion of cascades from hills covered with vines ; 
the lake itself^ in whose clear bosom is reflected 
the image of the mountains by which it is over- 
hung; the rich fields on its margin^ and the 
roses^ hyacinths^ and almost every species of 
flower that grow in wild luxuriance on its bor- 
ders^ made us gaze with admiration on this 
pleasing scene, while the Persians, who enjoyed 
our looks and expressions of delight, kept ex- 
claiming ' Iran hemeen ast ! Iran hemeen ast f 
This is Persia ! This is Persia !" 

H. Then it is not so bad a country, after all. 

U. O. Remember that the beautiful scene 
which I have been describing is rare, while the 
barren and desolate is common. I have only 
hitherto told you of sterile plains and valleys, 
many of which, however, might be made fruitful 
by the hand of man, or might become so if the 
water were more plentiful. But look at these 
vast spaces in the map, in which towns and vil- 
lages only appear at great distances from each 
other. These are deserts of sand and of salt, 
and are supposed to occupy one-third of the 
country in its largest extent. 

F. Will nothing grow in them ? •, 
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U. O. Nothing, or nothing of any use. 

H. Then how can the people live, if nothing 
grows to support themselves and their cattle ? 

U. O, Well questioned ! The towns which 
you see with vacant spaces all around are built 
on fruitful spots, which occur here and there in 
the desert. Such sp<5ts are called oases (singu- 
lar^ oasis), and are like small islands of the sea. 
Some of these are very beautiful — the more so 
in comparison with the desolation that surrounds 
them. The size and importance of most of such 
towns are regulated by the extent and fertility of 
the oasis ; but there are a few which are larger 
than the oasis can support, but which are en- 
abled, by their commerce and manufactures, to 
pay the expense of getting the food they want 
from the more favoured regions beyond the de- 
sert. Thus there is Yezd, which is situated in 
an oasis of the great desert, which extends from 
the mountains of Elburz to the province of Ker- 
man. The oasis does not furnish corn enough 
to support the town for forty days ; but the mer- 
chants from the east and the west meet there to 
exchange their different commodities, by which 
traffic, and its manufactures of silk and othaxi 
3tuffs, felts, sugar-candy, ^xA ^-^^^XxsiK'a^^ "^^^^^^ 
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town is 90 enriched that it easily obtains all that 
it wants from Irak^ here in the west. 

F. I am not sure I understand that^ Sir. 

U. O. No ? — well, you have been at Cheap- 
ftide in London ? 
• ^IL Yes. 

U. O, Well : suppose a man who lives there 
wants a loaf, what does he do ? He has no flour 
to make a loaf with, and he has no corn-fields 
to get the corn from. There are no corn-fields 
within many miles of where he lives ; perhaps 
lie knows nothing about corn-fields ; perhaps he 
never saw one. But he is a merchant, a gold- 
smith, or a shoemaker, and gets money. So he 
gives^some money to his servant, and sends h^ 
to the baker's to buy some bread. As many 
people come to the baker's to buy bread, the 
baker says to himself, " It will be worth my 
while to send into the country, to tell the miller 
to bring me some bags of flour, that I may make 
loaves.'* So he sends to the miller, who sends 
to the farmer for some sacks of corn, which he 
grinds and sends to the baker, who makes it 
into bread and sends it out to his customers, 
charging a price which pays himself and the 
miller for their trouble, besides the price which 
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was given the farmer for the corn. The thing 
is much the same in principle at Yezd, with this 
difference, that the consumer does not generally 
go to the baker or the miller, but to the corn- 
dealer, who sends him corn^ which is ground and 
made into bread in his own house. 

The salt deserts of Persia are more extensive 
than the sandy. Nothing can be more dreary 
than these wastes. When the traveller has ad-* 
vanced some distance into them, the wide space 
ftround is blasted with utter barrenness, and 
hoary with bitter salt, which glitters in the rays 
of a burning sun, and crackles beneath his feet. 
This is only broken here and there by a mass 
of dark rock, whicli adds to the desolation of 
the scene. Here, for instance, is the desert of 
Kerman, in the province of the same name; 
There is not a single river in the province, which 
is generally divided into the desert and the habi-* 
table regions. The former is so full of salt, that 
one may sometimes travel for ninety miles with- 
out seeing a single blade of grass, or the least 
appearance of water. Whole armies have 
perished in this frightfiil waste ; and the danger 
of a journey through it is so great even to those 
acquaint^ with the roads, that a messenger has 
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been known to demand a sum of 200 rupeeS: 
(which in such a place is a little fortune) for- 
carrying a letter from Kerman to Herat. The. 
Persians think that these terrible deserts, which 
man has forsaken, are inhabited by a sort of 
evil spirit, which they call Goule. They say it 
entices travellers by its cries, and tears them to 
pieces with its claws. Many will seriously say that 
they have seen such things, and will relate the 
charms by which they kept them at a distance. 
I remember that one of these, which they thought 
the best, was to untie the string which fastened, 
their riding-trousers to their bodies. 

F. Did they really see them ? 

U. O. Surely not; but I dare say their fear 
makes them believe so. They think that the, 
Goule can change itself into different shapes and 
colours, and hence they may fancy that a camel, 
a cow, or a horse which they see at a distance, i» 
a Goule. 

This desert of Seistan, and the country along 
the Persian Gulf, are sandy, besides which large 
tracts of sand are found in different parts of the 
salt deserts. I have already spoken about sandy 
deserts, when we were talking on the subject of 
climate. I then mentioned sand-hills. The 
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sandy deserts in the great salt deserts are, ho\r- 
ever, not often hilly, but level. These spots 
are, if possible, more desolate than the regions 
of salt ; for there are some few plants that love 
a salt soil, but hardly any that will grow on 
mere sand. 

We must not leave the deserts without con- 
sidering that very remarkable appearance which 
is so frequently observed in them, and which in 
the east is called the Seraub. Europeans call it 
the mirage. This seraub 

H, But, sir, what does the word mean ? 

U. O. " The water of the desert." It is, how- 
ever, not really water, but the appearance of 
water. As it is seen most generally in the 
hot deserts, where there is really no Water, 
and where water would be the greatest of bless- 
ings, there can hardly be a more distressing 
illusion than this. Only suppose a man riding 
in the desert, where he has not seen any water 
for a long time, and is perhaps in such an agony 
of thirst that he would willingly give his right 
arm for a cup of cool water. Think, then, how 
delighted he must be to see a fine lake of water 
spread out before him. Oh, with what ^o^ ^^^sJ^ 
desire he hastens to \l lo c^ewOcw Vvs. x-?^'^^'^ 
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thirst and c6ol his parched skin ! But as he 
eomes to it, it goes from him. He cannot over- 
fake it ; and at last it vanishes away, and some- 
times appears again at a distance beyond ; or, if 
be looks behind him, he may see that he has 
passed through what always seemed before him 
until he had passed it. It was but a vapour 
lying on the ground ; and when the poor traveller 
finds this out, he becomes a thousand times more 
thirsty than before, from mere disappointment. 

F. Did this ever happen to you, dear uncle ? 

U, O, Many times ; and, except the distresses 
which rend the heart, I know no distress like this. 

H. But is it so exactly like water ? 

U. O. So exactly, that I think no person who 
sees it in a road he never travelled before can 
fidl to take it for real water. In the Koran, 
which is the holy book of the Mohamedans, the 
Seraub is thus strikingly mentioned : — '^ But as 
to the unbelievers, their works are like a vapour 
in a plain, which the thirsty traveller thinketh 
to be water, until, when he cometh thereto, he 
findeth it to be nothing." 

H, It is a vapour then ? 

U. O, Some writers describe it as a thin mist 
Or vapour spread over the surface of the ground. 
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As soon as a person learns that it is not T^ater^ 
th;s would certainly be his first impression; 
but I think those besit account for it who say 
that it is occasioned by the circumstance, that 
the air near the ground being made less compact 
than the rest of the air by the heat of the sapd, 
produces a difference to the eye which the tf^ 
veller can only account for by supposing it to 1^ 
water. This appearance does not rise many 
feet above the ground, and is sometimes so very 
low, that I have seen the lower parts of the houses 
and trees in villages hidden by it, while the upper 
parts were clearly seen, — the whole having th^ 
appearance as if the place had been overflowed, 
and ^ lake formed in the midst of the village. If 
th(9 traveller stands at a height much abov^ 
that of the niirage, the apparent water does x^ 
seeni so compact and deep. This is because th§ 
appearance, being merely an optical illusion^ 
must needs vary according to the point of view 
iij which it is seen ; or, as those say who de* 
scribe the appearance as a vapour, it has not 
thickness enough, as the eye looks down upon i^j 
to hide the ground which it covers ; but if the 
observer is on a level with the seraub he cajossss*^ 
see through it, so that it a^^^^^ ^^ \icKw ^^^^e^. 
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water. Thus it happens generally that the 
illusion is very diflFerent to one who is upon a 
camels and to another who is upon the ground. 

H- I dare say it must be much like water 
since it deceives people so. But I think I should 
find it out if I saw it; because, sir, I should look 
for the shadows of the trees and houses, and 
such things as one sees in real water. 

U. O. In the open deserts, where the seraub 
is most frequently seen, you might not always 
find anything to give a shadow; but if there 
were, you would see the shadows all the same in 
the vapour as in real water. 

H. Indeed! 

U. O. Yes : and it is this which chiefly de- 
ceives people into the belief that it is water. That 
you may not think that it is only the ignorant 
and careless who can be deceived by it, I will 
read to you Dr, Clarke's description of the first 
seraub he ever saw. I have many times seen one 
under the same circumstances ; but he describes 
it better than I can. Here is his description of 
the mirage : — 

^' We perceived the domes and turrets of Ro- 
setta, apparently upon the opposite side of an 
immense lake or sea that covered all the inter- 
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vening space between us and the city. Not 
haying in my own mind at the time any doubts 
as to the certainty of its being water, and seeing 
the tall minarets and buildings of Rosetta, with 
all its groves of dates and sycamores as perfectly 
reflected by it as by a mirror, insomuch that 
even the minutest details of the architecture and 
of the trees might have been thence delineated, 
I applied to the Arabs to be informed in what 
manner we were to pass the water. Our inter- 
preter, although a Greek, and therefore likely to 
have been informed of such a phenomenon, was 
as fully convinced as any of us that we were 
drawing near to the water s edge, and became in- 
dignant when the Arabs maintained that within 
an hour we should reach Rosetta by crossing the 
sands in the direct line we then pursued, and 
that there was no water. ' What ! * said he, 
giving way to his impatience, ' do you suppose 
me an idiot to be persuaded contrary to the 
evidence of my senses?' The Arabs smiling soon 
satisfied him, and completely astonished the 
whole party, desiring us to look back upon 
the desert we had already passed, where we be- 
held a precisely similar appearance. It was^ ujl 
fact, the mirage^ a "prodigy Vq vq\s\$3o. ^n^-^^ ^'^^ '^ 
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US were tfaeu strangers^ although it afterward^^ 
became more familiar. The view of it afforded 
us ideas of the horrible despondency to which 
travellers must sometimes be exposed, who, in 
traversing the interminable desert, destitute of 
water, and perishing with thirst, have sometimes 
this deceitful prospect before their eyes." 

H. This is very curious indeed ; and 1 wish I 
could see it. Is it to be seen no where but in 
Persia ? 

U. O. Oh, yes ! It is very common in Egypt 
and other parts of Africa, in Arabia, and some 
parts of Asiatic Turkey. Something like it has 
sometimes been seen on our own shores and 
those of France, but not with such strong powers 
of illusion as the true seraub possesses. An 
ordinary mist sometimes occasions a very re- 
markable illusion in Persia. It not only makes 
objects that are seen through it seem so much 
higher and taller than they really are, that a 
man who is seen upon the level plain at the 
distance pf a mile and a half appears as tall as 
a ship's mast, but sometimes it changes in a 
very extraordinary manner the shapes of the 
things that are seen through it. As Colonel 
Johnson seems to have witnessed a stronger in- 
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stance than ever I did, I will tell you what he 
saw. 

As he was descending a height, he beheld in 
the valley below a mist which rose only a few 
yards above the ground ; and beyond the valley 
he perceived, above the fog, the tops of high 
mountains, with rocky precipices, which seemed 
at no great distance. On descending slowly 
towards the mist, he observed a dark object 
in it, which resembled a distant village; but 
as he advanced it soon changed its aspect, 
and assumed that of a long avenue of trees, 
which seemed to open out as he approached. 
ColonelJohnson expressed his surprise to his 
friend at finding such fine trees in a desert 
where he did not expect to find a village, and in 
which they had before travelled for several miles 
without finding any trees at all ; but in a few 
minutes it was found that the view was an illusion ; 
and that the nearest objects in what had seemed 
the avenue had the appearance of camels with 
light burdens, on one of which a man was 
mounted. Afterwards, as they seemed to clear 
the fog, the objects proved, as it was then thought, 
to be mules laden with bags of grain^axvvkxwe^^sisv^ 
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boys walking with them. The Colonel does not 
seem to have ascertained what it really was that 
appeared in so many shapes ; but he found that 
the loily ridge of mountains he had at first seen 
was nothing more than a bank forty or fifty feet 
high, over which the road lay. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
THE PERSIAN GULF. 

Uncle Oliver, Let us look at the map of 
Persia to see how the country is circumstanced 
with regard to water. You observe that in the 
south-west it is divided from Arabia by a rather 
narrow arm of the sea, called the Persian Gulf. 
It has no other sea coast. 

Henry, Sir, here is the Caspian Sea ! 

U. O, It is called a sea, because it is large ; 
but it is properly a great lake. What is a lake ? 

H. A body of water quite surrounded by 
land. 

U. O, And that is the case with the Caspian 
Sea ; which should, in fact, be regarded as the 
chief of those salt lakes for which Persia is re- 
markable. With regard to rivers, you see that 
the country is very badly off. There is no 
country of Asia, except Arabia, so ill provided 
vvith rivers. There is indeed not one river of 
note, except those on the frontiers which sepa- 
rate it from other countries, as the Ti^rU^ v<\nsrJ&. 
divides it from Turkey, ^.lA 'Ocki^ tU'^^a^ -^^»^ 
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separates, it from the Russian territories. Now 
let us consider first the gulf, then the lakes, and 
then the rivers, a little more particularly. First, 
for the Gulf. It is, as you see in the map, a 
large branch of the Indian Ocean, placed be- 
tween the south of Persia and eastern part of 
Arabia. Its extent is, ■ b ut you can see how 
large it is by the scale of miles in the map, and 
then tell us, Henry. 

[Henry measures it with his eye.] 

H, It seems to be almost 600 miles long and 
about 1 50 in width, taking one part with another; 
but in some places it is 200 miles, and at tbQ 
entrance it is only twenty-five. 
* li, O, Then you consider Cape Mussenden 
;sis the entrance : some place the entrance lower 
down, at Cape Bombarek; but the strait be-r 
tween these two places may be considered as a 
passage, beginning at Cape Bombarek and 
ending at Cape Mussenden, which leads into 
the Gulf. This Gulf, is much better known to 
us than the Red Sea on the opposite coast of 
Arabia, because it has been more visited by Eu- 
ropeans; and indeed in former times different 
commercial powers have had settlements on 
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some of its islands : of these settlements, that of 
the Portuguese at Ormuz was the most famous. 
However, although enough is known for the 
purposes of navigation, the shores have never 
Deen expressly surveyed, as the natives of the 
East, in general, are very apt to take great 
offe«« wlfn drawings are^maSe or surveyfL 
taken of the country; for they cannot at all 
understand why people should take so much 
trouble, unless they have some bad design 
kgainst the places surveyed. The shores of the 
Gulf are sometimes bold and striking; but gene- 
rally naked and uninteresting. The rocks are 
commonly of limestone, and the soil is generally 
sand, in which little besides date-trees will grow. 
I think, however, that the range of mountains 
which appear behind the Gulf in Persia makes 
the Persian side more interesting than the other. 
I have already told you that the Persian side of 
the Gulf is nearly abandoned to the Arabs, and 
^ong a shore of many hundred miles there is 
but one town of any note, which is that of Bu- 
sheer. The rest of the places marked in the 
maps are little more than Arab villages. The 
Arabs, indeed, may be said to ^o^«»e«& ^?jJk >3wfe 
stores of the Gult ; oxv \5aft ^^tivsa. i^^'^^ '^'^"S 
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live under their own Sheikhs^ as in Arabia^ and 
care very little about the King of Persia or the 
Persians. Busheer and its district is the only 
part properly under the king. 

Frank. Will you tell us how that happens, sir? . 

U. O. I have told you partly already. Th^ 
Persians do not like the climate or country ; but 
these are just such as the Arabs are accustomed 
to, and which will best produce their favourite 
fruit, the date. The Persians only come to 
that part of the country when business obliges 
them to do so ; and when they are there, their 
only anxiety is to get beyond the mountains 
again as soon as possible. 

H, But do they not see what a good thing 
it is to • have the possession of the waters- 
side? 

U. O. The Persians do not care to have any 
thing to do with the sea at all. They have 
always had a remarkable aversion to the sea ; 
and if a man has a choice of going to a place by 
land, without more than ordinary danger, they 
think him a madman if he goes by water. Out 
own maritime pursuits are so unaccountable to 
them, that the vulgar opinion, both in Persia 
and Turkey, is^ that we have no country of our 
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own, but live entirely in ships, except when we 
can settle ourselves in the countries of others. 
They will sometimes, in the way of compliment, 
so speak as if they thought the empire of the 
world divided between the Kingr of Persia and 
the King of England, calling the former the 
king of the earth, and the latter the king of the 
sea. In so calling our king, they are willing we 
should take it as a real opinion, or, at least, a 
very high compliment ; but in their own hearts 
they would not exchange the sovereignty of a 
single valley in the province of Irak for the whole 
empire of the sea. They have, therefore, no 
navy, either for commerce or war. 

Mr. Dillon. Is there nothing but this dislike to 
the sea that prevents the Persians from becoming 
a maritime people ? 

U. O. I think not. There is, indeed, hardly 
any wood fit for building ships growing near the 
Persian Gulf; yet similar disadvantages have not 
prevented the Arabians of Muscat from having 
a navy. They purchase vessels or get them 
built in India ; or else bring wood from thence 
to build for themselves. The Kings of Persia 
have indeed sometimes felt a desire to possess 
a navy ; but I believe Ihe ot\^ \»axv-<2>V^^5^ ^e^^-^ 
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built in Persia was about a hundred yeart agd, 
by the orders of Nadir Shah. 
. H. Was it built on the Persian Gulf of the 
Caspian Sea? 

U, O. The Gulf. You are ready to ask hoW 
the Wood was obtained. It was brought by* 
main force on the backs of men^ all across 
Persia, for nearly six hundred miles through a 
Country without roads, and over high mountains' 
which are difficult and dangerous to pass. 

F. Who made them do that ? 

J7. O. The King, of course. When a King 
6f Persia orders a thing to be done, it must b€? 
done, however difficult, or whoever dies or suffisrs 
by it. This act of tyranny is to this day re- 
membered with terror by the inhabitants, who 
say that the curse of God was upon this vessel, 
the wreck of which still lies in the harbour of 
Busheer. 

H, I dare say they are right. 

U. O, Since you have led me \o say how the 
Persian Gulf is not navigated, I may as well 
tell you now how it is. The sailors and ship- 
owners of the Gulf are almost entirely Arabians. 
These people have no aversion to sea; and those 
who live on the sea-coast are among the most- 
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skilful mariners of the East. Their vessels are 
jchiefly dows and trankies. The dow is a large 
vessel, from two to three hundred tons burden^ 
with a single mast leaning forward^ on which is 
hoisted one large sail. The tranky is a smaller 
vessel, from fifty to one hundred tons, and differs 
little^ except in size, from the dow. There is^ 
however, not much trade in the Gulf except at 
one season of the year, when the vessels come 
from India. There is not very much even then^ • 
This trade does not employ in a whole year more 
than eight vessels under English colours, and six 
belonging to the Arabs. These bring the produce 
of India to the Gulf; but only a part of that 
which they bring into the Gulf is intended for 
Persia. After about one half of what the vessels 
carry has been discharged at Busheer, for Persia, 
the rest is taken to Bussora, which belongs to 
Turkey. From these two points the produce of 
India is carried on the backs of camels, horses, 
and mules to all parts of the Persian and Turkish 
empires. 

The little trade carried on with the Gulf is, 
however, much disturbed by an Arab tribe of 
pirates. The dows of these pirates are in ge- 
neral very large and light, awiii ^i^ n^x^ 's^^SjsS?^ 
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They carry only two or three guns^ but are 
manned by from 300 to 400 men, all well armed; 
and when they intend to attack a ship, they try 
to bring their own vessel close to its side, and 
then they jump into it, and endeavour to over- 
power the men by their numbers. They hate all 
Mohamedans of a different sect from their own, 
and consider themselves quite at liberty to plunder 
them if they can ; but they declare that they are 
willing to respect whatever property really be- 
longs to the English : but when the owners are 
Mohamedans, or Indians, the English flag, which 
the native vessels are sometimes allowed to carry, 
does not protect them from the attacks of the 
pirates. 

H. How is it that they are so friendly to the 
English ? 

U. O, They have been beaten into fear of 
molesting the English. The Joassamee pirates, 
who are now so much dreaded about the Persian 
Gulf, were formerly a peaceable Arab tribe in- 
habiting the Arabian shore of the Gulf, from 
Cape Mussenden to the island of Bahrein. 
They were an industrious and sober people, and 
bore a much better character than any of the 
other tribes that inhabited the shores of the 
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Gulf. They traded in their own vessels to Bus- 
sorab^ Busheer, Muscat, and even to India ; they 
fished for pearls at Bahrein ; and great num- 
bers of them were employed as sailors in the 
vessels which navigated the Gulf. No people 
in these parts were so much esteemed and 
trusted as the Joassamees. 

H. How long since was that ? 

F. What made them alter. Sir ? 

U. O. Until about forty years since, they were 
the people I have described. About that time 
they were conquered, and converted by the Wa- 
habees. These Wahabees are a warlike sect 
in Arabia, who believe that the religion of Mo- 
hamed has been corrupted, and profess to 
restore it to its original purity. They look upon 
all other Mohamedans as heretics; and think 
it their duty to propagate the pure faith by fire 
and sword. They have beaten nearly all the 
tribes of Arabia into their opinions; and the 
brave Joassamee sailors were almost the last 
whom they were able to conquer and convert. 
When this was done, their new doctrines taught 
them to regard their former intercourse with 
infidels and heretics as a very ^re^i 'skc^^ Vs^ 
which they could onVy ^Xo\A \i^ \xNaS»5s.^ ^^^^ 
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upon them in future. As their situation did not 
afford them much room for carrying on this 
war by land^ they commenced pirates^ and have 
ever since continued to be such. They were ak. 
first afraid to meddle with English vessels^ but 
as they became strong, they ventured to attack 
them. Sometimes they were beaten, and some- 
times they took our ships, and put tp death the 
people on board. 

H. (very angry.) Did the English allow them- 
selves to be beaten by these savages ? Ob> if I 
had been there, I would 

U. 0. That's a brave boy ! But before we 
say what we would do, let us see what was 
really to be done. When I consider that the 
pirates could bring numerous vessels, and thou- 
sands of men against a small English ship, I 
am obliged to feel that even if you had been 
there the ship might have been taken by these 
despised '* savages." 

H, I would have died first ! 

{7, O. And many did die first. At last the 
Englbh government at Bombay became very 
angry, and sent a strong force to punish the 
pirates. And they were punished. Thousands 
of the pirates were killed, their principal towi^ 
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(JRas-el-Khjrma) was burned, some other places! 
belonging to them were taken, and a large 
number of their vessels were destroyed. 

F. How many. Sir ? 

U. O. I do not exactly know ; but I dare say, 
more than a hundred, as not less than sixty were 
destroyed at Ras-el-Khyma alone. 

F. Indeed ! had they so many ? 

U. O. You do not seem to see how powerful 
th^e pirates were. At that time they were 
eakulated to have in their different ports sixty^ 
three large vessels, and eight hundred and ten of 
smaller sizes, carrying altogether about nineteen 
thousand mett. This punishment obliged them 
to make an agreement not to molest English 
tessfels. They observed this engagement for 
several years ; but when they recovered strength, 
they grew less respectfiil to the English 
flag, and it became necessary to punish them 
again, since which they have acted with more 
caution. They seldom make an attack unless 
the advantage is greatly on their side; but 
if they meet with an unexpected resistance 
they fight with great fury, for they believe very 
firmly that the joys of paradise come irnxxsis.- 
diately and certainly to li^m ^\vo fiae^ ^^Efiossj^ 
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with the infidels; and they regard as Infidels 
all who are not of their own sect. 

Let us now go down the Gulf upon the map^ 
and on our way stop a little to consider anything 
curious or interesting. Here, at the entrance of 
the passage leading to the Gulf, on the shore of 
Cape Bombarek^ there is a singular mass of 
rock standing by itself, in which a large natural 
aperture may be seen from the ships that are 
passing. It may be compared in shape to a 
jug, the handle of which is formed by this hole. 

Off Cape Mussenden lie five small islands, 
which are called altogether the Quoins, from 
their resemblance to the quoin of a gun, but the 
natives call them Bunat, or the Sisters. The 
rock of which both the islands and the cape are 
composed is limestone. Nothing grows but wild 
sorrel, which is found in the clefts of the rock. 
On passing at this place it is usual for the native 
traders from India to throw cocoa-nuts and other 
fruits into the sea, as an offering which may pro- 
cure them a favourable voyage. It is also com- 
mon to set afloat near the Quoins a little ship, 
rigged and in sailing order, and bearing a sample 
of all the merchandise in the vessel that sends it 
forth. It is launched in the midst of prayers for 
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its safety, and its progress is watched as eagerly 
as if the fate of the ship undoubtedly depended 
upon it. If the little vessel goes towards land> 
they think their voyage will be safe and favour- 
able. Some of these little barks are occasionally 
met with many miles out at sea. 

Jane. And does what happens to the little ship 
really happen to the big one ? 

H, No, no ! What is there in the little one 
that the lot of the big one should depend upon 
it? 

/. Then why do they think so ? 

H, I don't know. 

U, O, Because they are ignorant. The dif- 
ference between us and them is owing to edu- 
cation, not to our being naturally any better or 
wiser than they are. Ignorant people in all coun- 
tries, even in this, are full of such silly fancies. 

The island of Ormuz, which lies near the 
shore opposite Cape Mussenden, presents a sin- 
gular appearance. The island is a mass of 
rocks as various in colour as in shape ; some are 
dark brown, others reddish, greenish or ashen 
grey; some are almost black, while others are 
so white that they look as if covered ^^*3<x^ 
snow, but they are in tact coxivjo^^^ o^lxo^^fw-^^^i^-. 
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of which the soil of the island for the most part 
eonsists^ and large quantities of which are conti- 
nually taken away for use and sale. It is, in fadt^ 
the only article now exported from the island^ 
which was so famous for its commerce when 
in the possession of the Portuguese, that the 
** wealth of Ormuas" Was a proverb. Perhaps 
you remember, Henry, what Milton sajrs of 
Qrmlt2. 

H. I cannot repeat it. Sir ; but I know where 
to find it. 

U. O. Pray find it, then. 

(Henry looks for the pctssage in ' Paradise 
Lost,' and, having found it, reads) — 

'^ High on a throne o^ royal state, which far 
Outshone the wealth of Onnuz and of Ind, 
Or where the gorgeous Bast with richest hand, 
Show'rs on her kings harbaric pearl and gold." 

V. O. That will do. You see that Milton 
endeavours to convey the idea of an object of 
more than human splendour, by saying that it 
far outshone the wealth of Ormuz. I remember 
that Sir Thomas Herbert, who travelled in those 
countries before Milton wrote, quotes a Latin 
verse about Ormuz, which he thus translates : — 

'< If all the world were made into a ring, 
Ormuz the grace and gem skxo^M X^e iVietc^m.'* 
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Sir Thomas wm lat Ormuz only a fow yeB^ 
after its glory was overthrown ; ^nd speaking of 
its former state^ he says :-^'* It was a city for 
l^iiding so elegant^ for inhabitants 90 populous^ 
and for trade so singular^ that it sat as an emir 
press^ not only alluring merchants s^ travellers 
from all parts of the world, but^ by means of itf 
marine power, gave laws to all the neighbouring 
potentates/' The island has now no habitab)/^ 
spot except the fort, which was built more thaii 
300 years ago by the Portuguese ; and the only 
inhabitants are a few Arabs and black slaveys, 
who are kept there to prevent the pirates from 
taking possession of the island. The fort is still 
in tolerable repair, and contains songie largo 
Portuguese cannon* The island is covered with 
ruins, among which silver crucifixes are 9ome<* 
times found by the inhabitants. It does not 
contain a single spring of fresh water* 

JP. Sir, what made the Portuguese go so far 
from their own country as the Persian Gulf? 

U. O. They had at that time great power in 
India, and were enriched by having the trade 
between Europe and India in their hands. Their 
settlements in the Gulf, of which Ormuz ^^i&^W 
chief, were made topreveiiX.TVN^^xQic^^'^^^'^^^^^* 
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ing themselves there, to secure the trade with 
Persia, and especially for the sake of the pearls 
which are very abundant in the Gulf. 

jP. But how came they to lose the island at 
last ? 

U, O. The King of Persia, who did not like to 
tsee these proud strangers making themselves so 
strong on his shores, and the English, who hoped 
to gain what the Portuguese would lose, joined 
together and attacked them in Ormuz. They 
defended themselves for ten weeks with so much 
bravery, that at one time, as old writers tell us, 
their resistance '* so cooled the Persian courage, 
that for five days they did nothing but ruminate 
upon the valour of their adversaries." Numbers, 
however, guided by the skill of the English, pre- 
vailed ; and the Portuguese gave up the place, 
arid were, at their own desire, conveyed to Mus- 
cat, from whence they could easily find a passage 
to India. Ormuz never recovered from this blow; 
nor did the English or any other nation ever 
establish a power in the Gulf at all comparable 
to that of the Portuguese. There are in the 
Gulf many other signs of the former power of 
this people, besides the ruins at Ormuz ; but I 
shall pass them over, and only mention the living 
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remains of a Danish settlement. Between Capfe 
Sertes and Cape Bostan there is a town which 
was once in the possession of the Danes ; and it 
is remarkable that the people who, according to 
Mr. Morier, say they are descended from the 
Danes, have still a very fair complexion, with 
light red hair, which we may consider to confirm 
their claim to Danish blood. The national 
names of the European settlers in the Gulf ard 
now scarcely remembered. 

H. I wish, sir, to know how the Portuguese 
could live in Ormuz when, as you told us just 
now, they had no fresh water ? 

U. O. I said they had no springs of fresh 
water : but during the season from November to 
February, the rain-water, which then falls abund-* 
antly, was collected in reservoirs and preserved 
for use. Two of the reservoirs still remain ; 
both are covered in, and the roof of one rests on 
two rows of thick pillars, and its diameter is 
about one hundred feet. I believe enough was 
thus obtained to serve all the year ; but if at any 
time their supply ran short, it was possible for 
water to have been fetched from the opposite 
shore, though at a great expense. 

You see that the larges^X. V^\wv^ vc^ "^^ ^>^'>s* 
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Kisfamis, being about sixty miles long and i^fteeii 
broad. It is barren and almost totally deserted ; 
but there is a little herbage in the valleys which 
affords food to the antelopes and hares^ which 
wpe almost the only occupants of the island. In 
this and some of the other islands of the Gtilf^ 
S» well as in this surrounding continent^ there is^ 
1 thinks a good deal of land that might, with a 
little trouble, be made fruitful. But the Arabs, 
who are the chief inhabitants of the Gul^ do not 
exert themselves much to cultivate the soil ; they 
we content with what can be obtained with little 
labour or difficulty, and while they can get k 
few dates they never complain of their fare. 
There is also another reason which accounts^ 
for the fact that a vast extent of good land lies 
uncultivated, not only in Persia but throughout 
Western Asia, that is, the comparatively small 
ntimber of people ; and, of course, when a coun- 
try is very large and the people few, we cannot 
expect to find all of it cultivated that might be so. 
You keep in a very good condition the spots I 
have given you in the garden : but if I were to 
give you all the garden, it would soon get into a 
very bad state ; you could not cultivate it. 
j^ Oh, but we could get Thomas to hel^ us. 
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U. O. Yes^ you might ; but you see that I am 
speaking as if there were no Thomas or any one 
else to help you — as if there were a want of hands, 
as in Persia. But let us go on to this little island 
called Kais or Kenn. I mention it only for the 
sake of telling a curious story, which you will 
find to be very much like a common tale in this 
country. This is the story : — ^About four hundred 
years ago there lived at the town of Shiraf^ 
on the Gulf^ an old woman and her three sons. 
These were bad young men ; they consumed all 
the property of their mother, and then they left 
her and went to live at Kais. A short time afte^r 
^ this^ a merchant of Shiraf undertook a trading 
voyage to India. It was the custom in those 
days, when a man made a voyage to a distant 
land, for each of his friends to entrust him with 
some article of their property to dispose of tp the 
best advantage for them ; and on his return they 
received what it produced. 

JK I think that is a very pretty custom, uncle. 

U. O. So it seems, Frank, at first view. It 
is a custom that has prevailed in most countries^ 
our own among them, and has not any great 
while been given up. But, if you think about It ^ 
little, you will see that it yi^» xlc^X, ;a. ^ci^^^^^^'c^^^J^^ 
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because it was likely to make men look for pros- 
perity in uncertain chances^ rather than in their 
own industry and good conduct. But to return 
to our story :— 

The old woman was acquainted with th6 
merchant ; but her condition was so destitute that 
she had nothing but a cat which she could spare, 
and this she desirqd the friendly merchant to 
take as her adventure. He did so. When he 
arrived in India, he waited upon the king of 
the country, who gave him permission to trade 
with his subjects, and also invited him to 
dinner. The merchant remarked with surprise 
that the beards of the king and his nobles were 
inclosed in a golden case, and that every man 
had a stick in his hand; but his surprise was 
greatly increased when, on the serving up of the 
dishes, he saw swarms of mice come out from 
the wall, and make such a bold attack upon the 
victuals, that the guests had enough to do to 
keep them off with their sticks. Then the mer- 
chant recollected the old woman's cat. The 
next time he went to dine with the king, he put 
the animal under his arm, and no sooner did th^ 
mice appear than he let her go, and the king 
and his courtiers witnessed with delight the ter- 
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ror with which the mice scampered off, and the 
havoc which puss made among them. The king, 
of course, longed to possess so valuable a crea- 
ture, and, in exchange for it, gave the merchant, 
to deliver to the owner of the cat, a ship finely 
equipped, and laden with all sorts of rich mer- 
chandise. The old woman could scarcely be- 
lieve her good fortune on the return of the mer- 
chant. But when she found his tale true, she 
sent for her sons, who, you may be sure, came 
without delay. They spent the ready money in 
making merry, and then took their mother and 
the rest of the property to Kais. They became 
merchants, and traded with great success ; but 
they soon gave up such peaceable pursuits* for 
those of piracy. In this they were also success- 
ful, and in the course of time their descendants 
became kings of Kais. 

H, That is like the story of Whittingtou and 
his cat. 

U, O, Very much like it ; and it is still more 
singular, that the time of the story is about the 
time of Whittington. In this case and many 
others Europeans are surprised to find in the 
Esist stories and jests so exceedingly simll^^ ^<^ 
the popular ones of \Viot onsw eQvx\\\xvs?^^ ^vSxa^. >^y 
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is natural to supposQ the one are taken froin the 
other. But many of these European stories are 
very old^ and are found in countries that were 
scarcely ever> in any way> conoected with th^ 
East. Many of these tales have been traced ^9 
China and India ; and it may be supposed that 
they were brought more to the west by the Pwr 
sians^ and carried still further westward by the 
Arabs and Turks, and were brought from Syri^ 
to the different countries of Europe by the Crur 
saders who went to deliver the Holy Land from 
the power of the Infidels. 

H. Do you think so, sir ? 

U. O. 1 have not thought much about it. 
What do you think, Mr, Dillon ? 

Mr. D. I think the account you have given is 
very probable. But I also think, that many pf 
these seemingly borrowed tales may be accounted 
for quite well enough by the fact that human 
nature, and human life, and thought, and feel- 
ing, are much the same in different countries; and 
therefore the same thing might happen, and the 
same tale be invented in nations that knew po- 
thing of each other. W^ know it sometimes 
happens in Europe that two persons make th^ 
same discovery so nearly at the sfam^ timcj that 
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it is never afterwards agreed to whom the merit* 
of the first invention is due. 

U, O, I quite agree with you, Mr. Dillon : 
and now let us proceed on our excursion in the 
Gulf. 

/. Will you please to tell us first if that pretty 
story about the cat is true ? 

?7. O. I really don't know, my dear. With 
regard to the English cat story, it is certain that 
Such a person as Whittington really existed; and 
in the Gulf the race of island kings existed, who 
are said io have descended from the old woman. 
There certainly have been places, particularly 
islands, which swarmed with rats or mice, with- 
out any domestic animals to destroy them ; and 
Jn such places the services of a cat would be of 
immense value. The stories might then be true, 
but I am not sure that they are so. If we sup- 
pose them true in the main, I have no doubt 
many things have been added to make them 
seem the more wonderful and romantic. Now 
we will go on. 

Here is Busheer, the principal town of the 
Gulf, and the principal sea-port of Persia. I 
am not going to describe to you all the places we 
came to — only such as affoxCi soTwei\\v\\\%^\xr^^^ 
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and only so far as they are curious. ThiiJ 
Busheer is situated at the end of a low penin- 
sula, which has clearly been gained from the sea. 
It has sometimes happened in the high tides of 
spring, that the narrow neck of land which 
joins Busheer to the continent has been covered 
by the sea^ so as to render the spot an island. 
In most of the islands of the Gulf^ fresh water 
may be obtained by digging wells of no great 
depth ; but at Busheer they are obliged to dig 
their wells to the depth of ninety feet, cutting 
through three layers of soft stone, composed of 
sand and shells, before they can get water. And 
after all, the water obtained from wells near the 
town is brackish, and produces a medicinal ef- 
fect on those who drink it. Therefore the poor 
Arab men and women get a livelihood by fetch- 
inor water from wells at the distance of two or 
three miles from the town. One may see the 
elder women sitting and chatting at the well, 
and spinning the coarse cotton of the country, 
while the young girls fill the skins, in which 
they all carry the water on their backs into the 
town. They go and return in parties. When 
men go to draw water, they drive before them a 
number of asses, each loaded with a pair of 
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skills^ called musheks, and they ciarefully avoid 
going to the same wells which are frequented by 
the women. 

Now that I am telling you how water is ob- 
tained^ I may also mention that^ on the opposite 
side of the Gulf^ at the island of Bahrein and 
the neighbouring coast of Arabia, there are fine 
springs of fresh water at the bottom of the sea. 

H^ Indeed! but how could any body find 
that out? 

U. O. I suppose it was first discovered by the 
divers employed in fishing for pearls. 

/. Is a pearl a fish's eye^ uncle ? 

U. O. No, Jane; I will tell you all I know 
about pearls, and about fishing for them, on our 
next evening. The Arabs contrive to water their 
vessels from these springs by placing over the 
spot a vessel with a pipe attached to it ; and very 
frequently it is done by sending down a diver 
with the barrel of a gun, which he brings up full 
of fresh water. The inhabitants of some parts 
of the island also obtain their regular supplies 
of fresh water from such springs near the shore. 
The water of the springs bubbles up through the 
sands with considerable force. Over this the^ 
place a large jar, witliouX, ^\iQ\X«G\> lasNs^^'^'C'S^^ 



water is wanted, a man dives down, having under 
his arm a pitcher made of the tanned skin of a 
goat, which is the usual water vessel in this 
part of the world. The man fixes the mouth of 
this skin to that of the jar, and in a few seconds 
it is full. But at the bottom of the Persian Gulf 
tfiere are things even still more precious than 
springs of fresh water. 

F, Dear uncle, how precious you always se^m 
to think water is ! 

U, O, It was in such countries as those which 
inclose the Qulf that I learnt that. You would 
feel this too — every one would feel so who has 
Been in such a situation that he would, if it were 
ill his power, have given all the riches of the 
Persian Gulf for a single cup of fresh water. 
I have found a beautiful bit of poetry about the 
Persian Gulf, which you shall read to us, Henry, 
if you please. It will please you not only for the 
beauty of the poetry, but because it touches on 
things most of which have already been de- 
scribed to you. It is only necessary to explain 
beforehand that the Gulf is called the " Green 
Sea " by some Eastern writers, while others call 
it the Sea of Fars, of Oman, Bahrein, which, as 
frell as other names, it obtains from the names 
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of provinces and remarkable places on its shores. 
Mama Selama is the true name of the Cape 
which in the maps is called Mussendom ; and it 
is said to derive this name from a female saint 
who in former times lived on this spot, or in its 
neighbourhood. — Now, read away ! 
H. {Reading.) 

*^ The moon hath risen dear and calm, 

And o'er the Green Sea palely shines, 
Revealing Bahrein's groves of palm^ 

And lighting Kishma's amber vines. 
Fresh smell the shores of Araby, 
While breezes from the Indian Sea 
Blow round Selama's sainted Gape, 

And curl the shining flood beneath-— 
Whose waves are rich with many a grape, 

And cocoa-nut and flow*ry wreath, 
Which pious seamen as they passM, 
Had toward that holy head-land cast-— 
Oblations to the Genii there, 
For gentle skies and breezes fair. 
The nightingale now bends her flight 
From the high trees, where all the night 

She sunfif so sweet, with none to listen ; 
And hides her from the morning star, 

Where thickets of pomegranate glisten 
In the clear dawn, — bespangled o*er 

With dew, whose night drops would not stain 
The best and brightest scimitar 

That ever youthful sultan wore 
On the first morning of his reign !"* 

* Lalla Rookh, '' The Fire Worshippers/' 
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CHAPTER VII. 
PEARLS. 

Uncle Olifver. Now, then, we have to talk 
about pearls and the pearl-fishery in the Gulf. 
As the Gulf of Persia is one of the two prin- 
cipal places (the island of Ceylon is the other) 
where the pearl is found, I shall now tell 
you all I know on the subject generally, and, 
when we come to Ceylon, shall mention any dif- 
ference which may be there in the way of ob- 
taining the pearl. 

The bottom of the Persian Gulf is probably in 
a great degree covered with the pearl-oyster. 

Frank. Oyster, Sir ! I thought a pearl was a 
stone. 

U. O. So it is, Frank. Nevertheless, it is 
formed in an oyster. I cannot exactly tell you 
how, and there are diflFerent opinions on the 
subject. As stones are also formed sometimes 
in animals — even in man, a stone in whose 
bladder makes a well-known and painful disease 
— the case of the pearl in the oyster is only 
more wonAerfuX in this — that the stone formed 
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in the oyster is always a pearl, and that the 
oysters in particular places produce pearls so 
commonly, that it seems natural to them. Be- 
sides, it appears to me not much more wonder- 
ful that these animals should produce a pearl 
than that they should form a hard shell around 
their bodies ; and I am disposed to agree with 
those who think that the substance of the 
pearl is formed by the overflow of that juice 
of which the animal makes its shell, and its 
fine lining of mother-of-pearl. Perhaps this 
overflow may proceed from disease, or the rup- 
ture of some vessels ; or it may be that the ani-' 
mal takes in a bit of gravel, and to prevent the 
pain which its roughness occasions, covers it 
with this stony juice ; this is confirmed by the 
fact, that when a pearl is cut through, a small 
grain of sand or other foreign matter is often 
found in the middle. Those pearls which are 
found fixed to the shell appear to have been 
formed in the same manner, to cover some rough 
points in the inside. 

Henry. In what part of the oyster do they 
find the pearl. Sir? 

U. O. The large pearl is found about tfcst 
middle part, in or \ix\deT \Vi^ ^\w ^'^ *^^ NasssS^ 
where it is close to tVv^ ^\x^\V \X ^^ ^-^g^^^ ^ 
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described as being nearly in the centre of the 
shell and in the middle of the fish. But besides 
the large pearl, there are others, of a small size, 
called " seed, pearls," which are ranged round 
the lips of the oyster. They are not of much 
value. It was, perhaps, the existence of these 
seed-pearls which made Pliny and other old Ro- 
man writers fency that the pearls were formed 
6f dew, which the fish comes up to the surface 
arery morning and opens its shell to imbibe. 

H, What a pretty idea ! 

U. O. Yes ; but what we want and most ad- 
mire in natural history is not pretty poetical 
fancies, but facts ; and here the fact is, that the 
oysters are attached to the rock, and never rise 
to the surface. 

F, Are these oysters fit to eat ? 

V. O. Yes ; they are very fine eating ; and, 
indeed, in this respect J know no difference be- 
tween them and the common oyster ; and I do 
not think there is any important difference at all. 
It is a vulgar error that only one peculiar species 
of oyster produces pearls. They have been found 
in our own Colchester oyster, and even in the 
^ield of the sea-hare, and in some kinds of 
muscles. 
. In the Persian Gulf, the o^alet^ ^XivSci ^«sst^ 



the pearl are so abundant that there is scareely 
any shoal where they are not found. Th^ 
fishery extends along the whole of the Arabian 
.side of the Gulf and great part of the Pen»^ ; 
but the oysters are found in most abundai^ 
near this island of Bahrein^ and thit of I^arabclc« 
It is in general observed that the deeper the 
water^ the larger and better the pearl ; aqd this 
rule makes it likely that larger pearls than a^j 
ever seen hitherto might be found at greater 
depths than those to which the diver can g^ 
down. 

H. Butj sir^ do these pearls belong to t^ 
King of Persia, or is everybody at Uberty to gq 
and pick them up ? 

U, O, You must not suppose it is as easy for 
a man to pick up a pearl as to go to the sea^ 
side and pick up a pebble. Neither are there 
so many persons who search for them as yoi| 
might imagine. For this there are two re^isons; 
the first is^ that the expense of fishing for pearly 
is( certain and considerable^ while the succesif ju» 
uncertain; and the other is^ that the demanc} 
for the pearls of the Gulf has decUned since the 
English have been contented with the pearls of 
Ceylon. 
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H. Are the best pearls^ then^ those which 
come from the Gulf? 

U. O. I believe so. The pearl of Ceylon 
peels off, while that of the Gulf is as firm as a 
rock; and though it loses in colour and water 
one hundredth part every year for fifty years, yet 
it loses still less than that of Ceylon, and, after 
fifty years, ceases to lose at all. I have not yet 
answered your question, whether the pearls be- 
long to the King of Persia. They do not ; for, 
as I have already told you, the Gulf belongs 
rather to the Arabs than the Persians. For- 
merly, the different chiefs along the coast claimed 
a right to the pearl-banks opposite their shores, 
and obliged persons to pay for the right of fish- 
ing ; but I believe the fishery is now quite free 
to any person who chooses to incur the ex- 
pense of such a speculation. They proceed in 
one of these two ways : — in the first, the person 
engages a boat by the month or for the season ; 
and in this boat he sends his agent, or goes him- 
self to superintend the whole, with a crew of 
about fifteen men, five or six of whom are divers. 
These divers continue their labours from sunrise 
to sunset. The oysters, as they are brought up, 
are delivered to the superintendent ; and when 
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the business of the day is over, they are opened 
on a piece of white linen, while the superinten- 
dent carefully watches the opening of each shell, 
to see that the men do not steal the pearls. The 
man who, on opening an oyster, finds a valuable 
pearl, puts it into his mouth, because they think 
that it thus gains a finer water than it would 
otherwise possess ; and at the end of the fishery 
this man is entitled to a present. The expense of 
the adventure is about fifteen pounds a month, 
of which the divers get one pound, and the rest 
of the men in proportion. 

F. A pound a month is very small wages. 

U. O. I do not think so. I never call wages 
large or small until I find what are the habits 
of life among the people who receive it, and 
what is the cost of the food they use the most. 
By this rule I find that one pound will go as 
far in supplying an Arab with his necessaries 
as five pounds will go with an English mechanic. 
One pound is therefore a large sum to the Arab 
diver; and you will remember that he has a 
chance of obtaining presents for finding good 
pearls. But a more common method of under- 
taking to fish for pearls is by way of a^teexsN^^a^s. 
between two persons, oxv^ ol ^N\isyKv^'«>i'5» "^^ '^^'^ 
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expenses of the boat^ provisions, &c«« ami the 
other goes in person to conduct the labours of 
the fishery. When the boat returns^ the pearls 
are valued and the amount is equally divided; 
but the person who paid the expenses is ijut 
liberty, if he pleases, to buy the other half of 
the pearls at ten per cent, below the price tof 
whidi they are sold in the market. 

F. Will you please to tell us more about the 
nvsn that go down imder the water to look for 
the pearls ? 

U. O. They are brought up to the business^ 
and none who follow it live long. Sores break 
out all over their bodies, and their eyes become 
weak and blood-shot. They are also obliged 
to be always careful about their food, which 
consists of dates and other light articles. 

When the boat has anchored over the pearl- 
bank, the diver ties a stone under his body^ 
which is to serve him for ballast, enabling him 
to walk more steadily, and preventing his being 
driven about by the motion of the sea. He also 
fastens a stone to one foot, the weight of which 
sinks him to the bottom in a moment. To 
receive the oysters which he rends from the 
rockSj a large net is fastened round his neck by 
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a cord, one end of which is attached to the 
boat^ and serves to pull up the diver when he 
signifies^ by shaking it iii a peculiar manner^ 
that he wants to take breath, or that his net is 
fiilL To prevent his hands from being torn by 
the rocks and the oyster-shells, they are covered 
with a sort of gloves made of leather. Lastly, 
he oils the inside of his ears, and puts a hortk 
over his nose^ and then immediately plunges to 
the bottom, where he makes the best use of his 
time, tearing off the oysters from the rocks, dnd 
i^tuiSngthem into his bag. It is sometimes said 
that these divers can remain under water fof 
half an hour. But I don't believe it ; I think 
they can hardly ever stay under water longer 
than five minutes at a time. They can go so far 
down as from ten to sixteen fathoms, and some- 
times more, but the deeper they go down, the 
higher is the payment they e3qpect. 

Very few of the pearls collected in this man- 
ner go directly into Persia. They are taken, in 
the first place, to Muscat, from whence the 
greater part of them are exported to India, where 
a person may buy them at a cheaper price than 
he could get them for anywhere in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Gult 
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H. Indeed ! that is strange. 

U. O. The reason is, that the agents of the 
Indian traders are ^always at Muscat; and the 
persons who fish for pearls prefer to carry them 
there, where they are certain of a sale, than to 
seek a higher but less regular price in any other 
market. There are usually two sorts of pearl,, 
one yellow and the other white. As the Indiansr 
prefer the former, they are sure to be sent east- 
ward; but as the Europeans and Turks, and, I 
believe the Persians also, prefer the white pearls, 
many of them, besides those which go to Persia, 
are distributed, by way of Bussorah and Bagdad, 
through Asia Minor, from whence a great num- 
ber are brought into Europe. In their way, a 
very large proportion are kept at Constantinople 
to deck the ladles of the Sultan and of his 
great officers. Now, Henry, we want your ser- 
vices again, to read the passage I have marked 
in the same poem from which you read to us at 
the end of our last conversation. The passage 
describes a calm moonlight night in the Persian 
Gulf. 

H, (Reading.) 

'* 'Tis mooDlight over Oman's sea ; 
Her banks of pearl and palmy isles 
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Bask in the night-beam beauteously, 
And her blue waters sleep in smiles. 

* * * * 

All hush'd— there's not a breeze in motion; 

The shore is silent as the ocean. 

If zephyrs come^ so light they come, ' 

Nor leaf is stirr'd, nor wave is driven; 
The wind4ower on the Emir's dome 

Can hardly win a breath from heaven.'* 

U. O. The wind-towers of which he speaks 
are hollow towers or chimneys, so constructed as 
to catch the wind, and carry down a draught of 
cool air to refresh the apartments below. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 
THE INLAND WATERS. 

Uncle Oliver. We ane now come to a subject 
which I think a veiy nice one, and that is the 
Lakes of Persia. Let us look to them in the 
map. Here is the Caspian Sea, which is merely 
a great lake ; here is the large lake Shahee or 
Ourmiah ; and here is Bakhtegan. There iare 
other smaller lakes; but it will be enough to 
speak of these. None of these lake^ have any 
visible outlet, and all of them are salt. The 
Caspian is Salter than the ocean, Shahee is 
Salter than the Caspian, and Bakhtegan is Salter 
than Shahee. The Caspian is not very much 
Salter than the ocean, and it abounds in fish; 
but the saltness of Shahee is so great that it 
has no fish of its own, and all those that are 
brought into it by the rivers die immediately. 

Henry, But, Sir, I thought that fresh-water 
fish would die even in the salt water of the oceaii. 

U. O. Not all. There are several kinds of 
fish which can live either in fresh or salt water. 

H, I cannot understand how it happens that 

when so much fresh water comes in by the rivers, 

and does not inin out again, the lakes do not be- 

' come fresh. How strange Vl \a that they should 

be Salter than the sea I 
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V. O. I will try to explain it to you. Lakes 
which recseive much fresh water, and have an 
outlet through which they discharge much water 
into the sea» are almost always fresh ; because, 
if they ever were salt, their salt water has been 
gradually carried out along with the fresh. But 
when lakes that are salt have no outlet, as much 
salt as they ever had must always remain in 
them. Suppose the Caspian Sea was at one 
time exactly of the same saltness with the ocean.- 
If the rivers brought in more fresh water than 
could get out again, the lake must be fuller and 
fresher than it was before, imless it got, at the 
san^e time, a fresh supply of salt. But if the. 
air, which always sucks up fresh water and 
leaves the salt behind, takes away as much as 
the rivers bring in, then the lake would remain 
not more or less salt than' the ocean. And if, 
again, more fresh water is taken away than the 
rivers bring, — then, as there is as much salt in 
the lake as before and less water, the water 
which does remain must, of course, ,be Salter 
than it was before. This alone is enough to 
explain how these lakes may be Salter than the 
sea; and if the water went on diminishing in 
this way, while the saxne ojvv^bS^^jj '^'l 'ss^ ■^^- 
maiaed, much salt n^tW, 'm \)ftft «^^%^» ^^"^ ^ 
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solid form upon the shores. Thus the lake 
Bakhtegan is still Salter than the lake Shahee^ 
and this is because its waters have diminished 
more^ in proportion to its size. Indeed the peo- 
ple have a tradition that the present lakes of 
Bakhtegan and M ahlu are only parts of one 
great lake which once filled all the valley. I 
think this is very likely. In summer^ when the 
torrents which feed the lakes abundantly in winter 
are dried up, or become mere brooks, the lake 
Bakhtegan decUnes amazingly, and leaves upon 
its shores a fine salt, which supplies all the pro^ 
vince with that useful article. It is the same in 
some degree at Shahee, where I have ridden over^ 
a large tract of land covered with a crust of salt, 
and which, during one part of the year, forms a 
portion of the lake. 

H. You said, Sir, that the water having 'di-" 
minished more, was partly the cause of the 
greater saltness of Bakhtegan. Is there any 
other cause ? 

U. O. The diminished water is alone a suflS- 
cient cause ; but, besides this, we should consider 
that the rivers and rains often wash in salt mat- 
ters from the land ; and when the neighbouring 
country abounds in salt, this would be enough 
to show how a lake might become ^%\X. \l tS. ^^»» 
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iat one time fresh> and how it might become 
Salter than the sea^ even when its waters have 
not diminished. 

//. I was going to say just now, I wondered 
that the rivers did not fill up the lakes to the 
brim, when none of the water could run away. 
But I now understand that the air can suck up as 
much or more than the rivers bring in; and when 
the air does suck up much more, the lake will 
get smaller and smaller till there is no water left. 

U. O. Not exactly so, Henry. We need only 
suppose that the water will become less and less 
until the time when the lake receives the same 
quantity from its rivers as is sucked up by the air, 
at which point it may remain. To account for the 
fact that the Caspian Sea, for instance, was not 
filled up by the rivers that run into it, ancient 
writers and many moderns said that there must 
be an opening under ground through which the 
waters of the Caspian Sea ran into the Black Sea, 

H. Is not that very likely. Sir ? 

17, O. The thing itself would not be impos- 
sible ; but we know very well now that there can- 
not be any such connexion between the two seas. 

Jane, That must be hard to find out. IV^ 
men dive down into the Yfa\eT \.o ^^^"^ \5cl^x^"^''^ 
B hole ? 

1^ 
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U. O. Thai, certainly, would be a ptetty hard 
way of finding it out ! The fact is, that it ha9 
been found that the waters of the Caspian Sea 
are 348 feet lower than those of the Black 
Sea. So if there was an opening, the waters of 
the Caspian would not run into the Black Sea« 
but those of the Black Sea into the Caspian, until 
both became of the same level, 

H. I do not, after all, quite understand hoVr 
the lakes can get low at all. Sir ; because all 
the water that is taken up into the air comes 
down again in rain, besides the great quantity 
which is brought in by rivers. 

Frank, But all the rain does not fall upon the 
water : some falls upon the dry land. 

H, Yes ; but what falls upon the dry land 
runs into the water at last, 

U. O. As a general rule, yes. But not into 
the particular water from which it was taken. 
Much of the air that has imbibed the water i^ 
carried away to distant regions. Besides, in 
such a country as Persia, the lakes receive back 
less than even the usual quantity. The coun- 
try is very mountainous ; and much of the rai© 
that falls very near particular bodies of water, 
descends upon the more distant slope of the 
neighbouring mountams, aad. rvxxi^ o^ vcXft. ^N^s^^ 
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lakes or seas. Much of the rain also falls 
on dry and sandy deserts, from whence it never 
runs off, but sinks into the ground immediately. 
Indeed many of the rivers of Persia, as well as 
of Africa, are in this way completely lost in the 
deserts ; that is to say, they never come to any 
lake or sea ; but losing their water, by little and 
little, as they pass through the deserts, they at 
last entirely waste away. 

Mr. Dillon, We are all much obliged to you, 
Mr. Oldcastle, for your account of salt lakes: 
but although you suppose that the waters of 
certain lakes may have been originally salt, you 
do not say how that could happen. 

(7. O. Pray say it yourself, Mr. Dillon, while 
I take a glass of lemonade. Talking of deserts 
makes me feel thirsty. 

Mr, Z>. I shall not be long in saying that. I 
can find no other account which satisfies me so 
well as that which supposes that the spots where 
the salt lakes are, were once covered by the sea. 
Then, when the sea retired, the hollows which 
now contain the lakes must have been left brim 
full of salt water, but their level began imme- 
diately to be lowered by evaporatioxv^ vcw nJcv^ 
manner which you. Sit (Jlo TJnde 0\\»w^-^^^;^ 
described ; and thus tYve^ %o o^\y2i^'«^'^^'^ ^ 
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and lower, and Salter and salter, until they are 
brought down to that point at which the rivers 
bring in as much water as the evaporation takes. 
I prefer this account to any other; although 
there is another which does not materially differ 
from it, and to which I have no objection. Ac- 
cording to this, such lakes were first rendered 
salt by salt substances which have been brought 
from the land by the rivers, and they gra- 
dually became as salt or salter than the sea, in 
precisely the same way as that I have just men-, 
tioned. In my opinion, both accounts may be 
true in different places; though, if w^e were 
obliged to make one account do for all salt 
lakes, I think the first would do best. We thus 
see how the lakes may become salter than the 
ocean. How much more salt than the sea, Mr. 
Oldcastle, is that lake Shahee in which you tell 
us that no fish can live ? 
TJ, O. Fully one-third. 

Mr. D. Some authors consider that when the 
sea retired from the country of the Caspian, it did 
not leave the several lakes as we now find them, 
but that the Black Sea, the Caspian Sea, and the 
Sea of Aral foimed, with the plains and deserts 
which are now between them, and which border 
on them in the north and east, otv^ ^^^\.\^^,<3t 
-Jand sea, as large as tVie Med^.Vm«cv^^^v, \W^ 
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suppose this account to be correct, this grand 
lake must have been reduced to its present state 
by some circumstance which enabled it to dis- 
charge a portion of its waters, leaving dry much 
land which had been formerly covered. There are 
some who consider that this happened when the 
opening was made in the strait near Constanti- 
nople, which we now find between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Black Sea. But I have very much 
doubt on this point. 

Z7. O. So have I, as to that ; but I am inclined 
to agree in the opinion, that in those parts much 
more of the land was formerly covered with water 
than at present. The districts you have men-* 
tioned afford only a sandy and salt soil, in which 
one may find an abundance of shells which re- 
semble those of the Caspian Sea, and are differ- 
ent from those that are to be met with in the 
rivers that do now or did formerly run in those 
parts. This great desert region is also flat through- 
out, and contains a great number of salt marshes 
and lakes. A large part of it is composed of fine 
soft sand, in which one sinks to the ankle at every 
step, and on which I have many a time lain down 
on my cloak and slept through most of the night, 
either because the path could ivcA.Vi^^v^^'^^^^^'^^^ 
or because the carnages ^\>\0«w Sxv&v '^^ ^^'^ ''^^'^'^ 
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These sands are often thrown up in hillocks by 
the wind, like the sandy deserts of which I spoke 
to you the other evening. In those parts which 
are not covered by this loose sand, there is no soil 
or turf, but merely sand or yellow loam, mingled 
with marine mire, which does not produce a tree 
OP shrub, or even a blade of grass, or anything 
vegetable except a few marine plants. I could 
mention much more in proof of what Mr. Dillon 
has told you ; but now we had better visit the 
lakes of Persia separately, and see if we can find 
anything more to interest us. 

The Caspian Sea is 646 miles in length from 
north to south, and from 100 to 265 miles in 
breadth. It is therefore the largest body of water 
without an outlet, that is to say, the largest lake 
in the world. I hardly know any thing which shows 
so strongly the progress we have made in geo- 
graphical knowledge, as the amazing difference 
between the figure of this lake in our own maps, 
and that in the maps of former times. Look at 
the plan of the Caspian as it appeared in this 
volume of Travels (pointing to a hook of Travels), 
printed about two hundred years since, compare 
it with that in the map we are using. 
H. What a difference ! 
^ It looks like a crab . 
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U. O* It looks as little as possible like what 
it is. You see its length is placed from east to 
west^ instead of from north to south; and the 
breadth in proportion to the length is incom- 
parably greater than in the true Caspian Sea. 
Indeed the regular appearance which the sea 
makes in this map, with the rivers all in a row 
round the brim, shows how little was known 
beyond the fact that there was a large lake 
in that quarter, and that certain rivers flowed 
into it. The proper course, of leaving unrepre- 
sented what is not known, as is now done in 
our best maps, was never taken then ; but what 
was only guessed, was put down as clearly as 
what was known. The other lakes fare no better 
than the Caspian. The great lake Shahee is 
not set down at all : and the river Aras, which 
nowhere approaches within a hundred miles 
of the lake Van in America, is made to flow from 
it to the Caspian, which reduces the river to less 
than half its proper length. An old Greek tra- 
veller (Herodotus) who lived about 2000 years 
before Herbert, seems to have known the Cas- 
pian much better. He gives its length and 
breadth pretty correctly, and, of course, knew 
that it was a lake. Yet axvoXJciSSt ^x>\a^ ^vs^Sisss^r. 
who lived about 400 ^eax^Y^^^^N^^^'^^^^'^^^^^ 
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did not know that it was a lake^ but thought that 
it joined the North Sea. For our present im- 
proved knowledge of the Caspian Sea we are 
chiefly indebted to the Russians^ by whom it has 
been regularly surveyed. 

The northern shore of the Caspian^ from this 
river Terek to the eastern extremity of this bay of 
Mertvoi Kultyuk, is low, flat, swampy, and over- 
grown with reeds, and the weather is generally 
hazy. You will recollect that this part must have 
been under the water in the time of that great 
lake of which Mr. Dillon has been speaking. 
From the Terek to Astrabad, there is a. narrow 
tract of low land between the sea and the moun- 
tains, which is very rich, and is covered with 
forests almost to the top of the mountains, look- 
ing in its greenness and fertility very different 
from the rest of Persia ; but the climate is un- 
healthy, because it is so damp, and because the 
air is corrupted by the standing water. The 
part from Astrabad to the bay of Balkan has no 
mountains behind it. It is principally a plain; 
partly covered by fine pasture, and partly with 
wood. The former attracts the Turcomans to 
come there with their flocks. From the bay of 
Balkan to that of Mertvoi, the land affords pas- 
ture, but not so much wood •, l\v^ ^\\ox^\i^^Qw\fc'^ 
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high and bold, and the water is so deep that a 
line of 450 fathoms will often not reach the bot- 
tom when thrown close to the shore. Neverthe- 
less the sea is altogether so full of shallow places, 
that it is never navigated by vessels that draw 
more than nine or ten feet water. 



F. Draw ! what does that mean, Sir ? 

U. O. A ship is said to drato so many feet of 
water as the *^ keel,^' or lowest part of the ship, 
is below the surface of the water. It is not only 
these shallows and many small islands which 
make the navigation difficult, but the sea is 
also exceedingly stormy, as is generally the case 
with other inland seas ; and during these storms 
there is hardly a part in all the shore which is 

perfectly safe. 

Jane. Are the ships in that sea so big as those 

we saw the other day at Sheerness ? 

U. O. Oh, no ! A ship cannot be very large 
that draws no more than ten feet water. The 
largest of the ships which you saw at Sheerness 
will draw no less than 26 feet, and will carry a 
burden of more than 2000 tons, while the largest 
vessels in the Caspian cannot carry more than 
from about 200 to 250 tons, and those most gene- 
rally iu use do not carry mov^ \Xv«».^^ \52k '^^scs'aa*^- 
Oil account of tYve a\Mi)iVQNM ^^^^^ vs^^^"^ '^'^'' 
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the Russians have introduced a sort of flat-' 
bottomed vessel^ clumsily built and not very 
ingenious in its construction^ but very strong. 
But I will describe these vessels to you. The 
common vessels are generally without decks-*»- 
that is {nodding to Jane) they have not that 
flooring upon which people walk in large ships, 
and which makes a cellar and rooms of the 
parts below. 

Jane. Then I wonder they don't get wet, and 
their things too, when it rains. 

U. O. They can spread over their things a 
tarred cloth through which the water cannot get; 
but as for themselves, men who attend to the busi* 
ness of any ship must be wet when it rains, and 
also when the waves dash over the vessels, as you 
have seen them dash over the rocks. 

J". Poor men ! Don't they take cold ? 

U, O, No. Sailors never take cold; because 
they are used to the things which give colds to 
other people. Well: these vessels are carried for- 
ward by means of a single square sail ; but some- 
times they put another sail at the top above that 
The vessels belonging to the Persians are mostly 
made of elm ; the sails are of cotton, the cables 
of flax, and some, of the barks of trees. They 
Aave another sort of vessel, wViVcVi \a\w^ct ^\A 
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of rather a diflTerent shape. They call them 
sandalls, and build them with great care ; but 
they will not la^t longer than four or five 
years. 

F. How long does an English ship last, Uncle? 

U. O, A ship is not^ at the best^. a long-lived 
thing. Our best ships are considered old after 
twelve or fifteen years^ though some are fit for 
service much longer. But the most common 
and the most truly serviceable of the Persian 
vessels in this sea is a small boat called kerigem. 
AH the Persian vessels are built by Russian 
deserters ; and are so badly managed at sea by 
the Armenians or Persians that shipwrecks are 
very common. 

If. Are the Russians better sailors than the 
Persians ? 

U. O. Yes, surely. They would be bad sailors 
indeed if they were not ; for I suppose the Per- 
sians are about the worst sailors in the world. 

U. Then why do not the run-a-way Russians 
become the sailors in the ships which they build ? 

U. O. They could not build ships if they went 
to sea ; but the fact is, that they are afraid to 
go to sea lest they should fall into the hands q£ 
their countrymen. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
FISHERIES OF THE CASPIAN. 

Uncle Oliver. I think I will now tell you some- 
thing about the fisheries in the Caspian Sea. 
It contains very few sorts of fish in proportion to 
its extent. Some think this is because it cannot 
receive any supplies from the ocean. However, 
though the variety is not great, the supply is 
very abundant indeed; and as the fish are of 
the most valuable kinds, the fishery affords so 
many objects of consumption and commerce, 
that to the Russians, who are chiefly engaged 
in it, it is as important in some respects as 
the whale, cod, and herring fisheries to our- 
selves. Salmon, sturgeon, and other fish 
abound in the Caspian as well as in the rivers 
that fall into it. The salmon are very large and 
fine ; but it is the sturgeon of which I have most 
to say to you, or rather of the fisheries which are 
established by the Russians for the purpose of 
taking the different sorts of this excellent fish. 

The contractors engaged in the fishery have 
each their distinct stations, called vatagas, on 
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the shore. Each vataga is occupied by fifty or 
eighty, or even 120 men, most of whom carry on 
a separate trade ; besides pilots, fishermen^ 
salters, persons who prepare isinglass and ca- 
viare, and others. 

Frank. What is isinglass ? 

Henry. What is caviare ? 

U. O. Isinglass is a sort of dry jelly, like glue; 
so that if a person puts a hundred grains of it 
in water, ninety-eight grains will be dissolved. 
The isinglass in use among us comes chiefly 
from Russia : and it is obtained from the sounds 

* 

of the fish, particularly the largest sort of stur- 
geon, called beluga^ which abound in the Black 
and Caspian Seas. Isinglass may, however, be 
obtained from the sounds of most fishes; and 
not only from their sounds but from the skin, 
bones, and other parts which are commonly 
thrown away. These parts, indeed, furnish the 
coarse isinglass which is commonly used in large 
manufactories. 

H. How is the isinglass made from the sounds.^ 

U. O. The sounds are washed while they are 

fresh, and then half dried, after which the outer 

skin is peeled oflf, and the inner glossy while, 

which is properly the glue, is twisted \xn!l<^ -^^^ 
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rious shapes^ and so dried. The best sdrt in 
isinglass is usually rolled in little ringlets ; the 
second sort is laid together like the leaves of a 
book« and that of the most ordinary sort dried 
without any particular care. In some parts the 
sounds are cut into strips^ and then rolled up; 
and on the river Wolga, and some other rivers, 
the sounds are boiled, and the glue is cast into 
various forms. 

H. But what is the use of isinglass ? 

U. O. Its uses are many. When boiled in 
milk, it forms a mild nourishing jelly, which is 
sometimes employed medicinally: when prepared 
and flavoured by the art of the cook, it forms the 
blanc-mange of our table : when the solution of 
isinglass is spread upoa black silk, with a little 
balsam, it makes the court-plaister of the shops. 
It is also used in fining fermented liquors, in 
making mock pearls, in stiffening linens, silks, 
gauzes, &c.; and, finally, it is employed to mend 
broken china and glass, and to join together the 
parts of musical instruments. 

F. Who would think the sound of a fish could 
be so useful ! . 

U, O. Very useful, my dear Frank; and I 
shall hereafter have to tell you of many things 
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Very humble in appearance^ but applied to many 
and important uses. 

JET. Now for caviare^ Sir ! 

U. 0. Now for caviare ! It consists of the 
roes of fish properly salted and prepared. The 
best is that which is obtained from the roes of 
the several sorts of sturgeons, the sevnigas and 
the belugas. It is prepared with much care, 
and appears to consist entirely of the eggs of 
the fish. A strong brine, and long, narrow bags 
of strong linen are provided beforehand. These 
bags ajre half filled with the roes, and then quite 
filled with the brine, which is poured in upon 
them. When the brine has oozed through, the 
men wring the bags strongly with their hands, 
after which the roes are left for ten or twelve 
hours in the bags to dry, and are then taken oiit 
and put into small casks. The second sort is 
rather unpleasant on account of its extreme 
saltness. This is prepared by salting the roes in 
a large trough, by repeatedly shovelling large 
quantities of salt over them ; after which they 
are placed to drain in sieves, or on thick nets, 
stretched out, and afterwards pressed into bar- 
rels. The worst sort, after being salted, is 
spread upon mats in the sun. ti^ drj^'^SNsjs^^'^^^sjgsv 
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it is trodden with the feet by a person who wears 
leathern stockings. The caviare is scarcely 
known in this country ; but in Russia and Italy 
vast quantities are consumed — rnot exactly as an 
article of diet^ but as a relish with bread. 

H. What does it look like ? 

U. O. I hardly know what to compare it to ; 
but it is of a black colour, and seems a sort of 
jelly, about as hard as new cheese, and full of the 
little eggs of the fish. 

F, Is it very nice ? 

U. O. It is so, to the taste of some people; but 
not to mine. I did not like the look of it ; and 
the taste w^as too rank and strong to please me. 
Now let us return to the fisheries. 

The vatagas are furnished with small vessels 
of various sizes and shapes, for the convenience 
of going out to sea when necessary ; and there 
is, besides, a large vessel employed to carry to 
Astrakhan the fish that are taken, and bring 
back such provisions and salt as may be 
required. Near the buildings for the accommo- 
dation of the people engaged in the fishery, there 
are various sheds where the roes are prepared^^ 
the isinglass dried, and the fish properly kept. 

The fishing season commences about the be-« 
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ginning of April, when great numbers of little 
fish are observed pressing towards the shore. 
Some of these^ particularly a sort of scale-fish^ 
called the obla, are taken and kept alive in wells, 
to be used as bait during the season. 

F. Then do they fish with a rod and line ? 

U. O. We shall see presently. These little 
fish are pursued by immense swarms of the 
largest sort of sturgeon, which is called beluga. 
The time in which these can be taken seldom 

# 

exceeds a fortnight, and therefore the men work 
day and night while the season lasts. The mode 
in which they are caught is rather curious. The 
fish are captured by means of a rope 262 feet 
in length, to which are fastened 125 lines, each 
about nine feet long, and each furnished with a 
large angling hook. This rope, with its lines 
and hooks, is called a ^^nest,*' and thirty of these 
*' nests " tied together commonly belong to one 
fishing machine, which is therefore furnished 
with 3750 lines and hooks, and is between 2000 
and 3000 yards in its whole lengh. Between 
every two *' nests '* there is a stone which weighs 
several pounds, and the two ends of the whole 
machine are furnished with wooden anchors. 
This machine yields a little when «Ax^^^ -s^^J^^i 
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but as it at the same time floats with a great 
weight in the water^ the strongest fishes^ when 
once hooked cannot escape. The anchors pre- 
vent the machine from being put out of its 
situation, or in any way deranged by either the 
efforts of the fish or the agitation of the sea. 

After the lines have been laid, they are 
visited twice a day ; the hooks are tried along 
the rope, the fish that are caught are taken up, 
a cord is passed through their gills and they are 
put down into the water again, in order that they 
may be drawn on shore alive. The beach is 
laid with planks, on which, when the fish are 
pulled to the shore, they are cut up ; the useless 
parts are thrown away, the sounds are given to 
the isinglass makers, and the roes are thrown 
into tubs, which are carried away by the 
caviare makers. Other parts are also preserved 
for uses of less importance ; and then the fish 
are taken to an under-ground cellar, where they 
are put into brine ; and when taken out of the 
brine -vats they are sprinkled with salt, and 
placed in layers one above another, in places 
parted off in the same cellar and lined with ice. 

F. Sir, what is the ice for ? 

U. 0. The better to preserve the fish. Things 
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never corrupt while they are frozen, if puss^ 
there, were frozen to death, her body would be 
preserved in a perfect state for a thousand years^ 
if it remained so long frozen. 

Jane. But poor pussey shan't be frozen. Sir. 

J7. O. I am sure I don't want to freeze her, 
my dear. 

H, How big eu'e these fishes, Sir ? 

U. O. They are often very large. I h^ive 
heard of one that measured twenty feet in 
length, and that weighed 2800 pounds, of which 
the roe alone is said to have weighed 800 pounds. 
This fish was a wonder, however ; but it is not 
uncommon to take belugas of 1000 or 1500 
pounds' weight, 

F. And how many do they catch ? 

U. O. That, of course, is uncertain. In good 
times one vessel may, in the course of twenty- 
four hours, get more than fifty of these large 
fish ; and it seems that the whole number taken 
in one year is about 103,500, which afford 
30,000 pounds of isinglass and 414,000 pounds 
of caviare. This, however, is not the work of 
one season ; for the belugas are also captured in 
autumn and winter. In the latter the fishing 
machin^yy is introduced through hok«» ^>^\s^*<toR. 
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ice^ and the fish that are taken are carried over 
the ice in sledges to the vataga^ where they are 
frozen^ fresh as they are^ and sent off to Astra- 
khan. 

No sooner has the shoaling of the belugas 
ceased in the spring season than that of the 
sevniga^ a smaller species of sturgeon^ begins. 
There is only one season for them, which lasts 
no longer than two weeks ; but during that 
period they are so exceedingly numerous, that 
one vataga usually catches sixteen or twenty 
thousand. They are seldom more than ten feet 
in length ; but their roes and their sounds are 
much more esteemed than those of the beluga, 
and more is paid for them. Part of their flesh 
is salted down, and part dried in the sun. Ac- 
cording to a calculation made several years ago, 
the number of sevrugas taken in one season is 
about 1,350,000, which afford the value of 
16,000Z. in isinglass, and 40,000/. in caviare. 
The number taken of the small or proper stur- 
geon is about 300,000; and their isinglass is 
valued at 6500Z. and their caviare at 10,000/. 

F. Is the sturgeon nice to eat ? 

U. O. Yes. The fish is delicate and well-fla- 
vouredj and has been compared to veal. The 



f 
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ancients thought it a luxury ; in modem times^ it 
is simply thought very good. To the uses of the 
fish which I have mentioned, I should add that 
leather is made of the skins of old and large fish^ 
and that of the young ones is> in some parts of 
Russia and Tartary^ used for window-glass. 

The total value of all the different sorts of 
sturgeons caught in the Caspian in an ordinary 
year may amount to nearly 300>000Z. 

F, What a great sum for one kind of fish ! 

U. O. Great as it is, the price should be de- 
scribed by a much larger sum of our money, 
because money is of more value in that country 
than in this. — Do you not see that if I can buy 
so much food at Astrakhan for sixpence as I 
can get in England for a shilling, a sixpence in 
Astrakhan is as good to me as a shilling in 
England ? It would, therefore, be proper for me, 
when an article cost me sixpence at the former 
place, to say that the price was a shilling of 
English value. I do not say this is exactly the 
proportion with regard to the fish ; but it is well 
that you should always consider this when I 
speak of prices. 

Besides these fish, there are many others of a 
smaller kind: among the rest hfttt\sv^^N!^K^s^ 
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are larger and plumper than ours^ but not bo 
tender, and which are called by the Persians 
" silver fish ; " the sterlet, the carp, the pike> tho 
shad, and the barbel. The value of the fish of 
this kind that are caught every year is said to 
be about 80,000i. There are eilso plenty of 
porpoises, or dolphins, which the people do jiot 
think it worth their while to catch. Several 
species of seals are also found in great numbers, 
but which diflfer only in colour. The capture of 
these animals is a very profitable business. They 
crawl ashore upon the islands, where the fisher- 
men kill them with long clubs. When one of 
them is assaulted, others come to its help and 
share its fate. It is difficult to kill them ; and 
they have been known to live many days, after 
having received wounds that would immediately 
have destroyed most land animals. Fire and 
smoke terrify them greatly ; and when they per- 
ceive them they retreat in all haste to the sea* 
The seals are chiefly taken in spring and autumn, 
when they become exceedingly fat and look rather 
like oil-bags than anything else. Many small 
vessels go out at these seasons from Astrakhan in 
search of them. When they are killed their bowels 
are taken out^ and after having been sprinkled 
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with salt^ the seals are sent to the city^ where their 
skin is taken off and their tallow melted ; with 
this, mixed with potashes, they make a sort of 
grey soap, which is said to be better than any other 
for cleansing and taking grease out of woollen 
stuffs. We shall have more to say about seals 
another time, as I am only now to tell you how 
the people of the Caspian Sea take them, and 
what they do with them. 

The Caspian is frequented by a great number 
of birds, particularly storks, herons, bitterns, 
spoonbills, red geese, red ducks, and the like. 
The most beautiful of these is what is called the 
red goose 

J. Oh, I wish I had a red goose to play with. 
How pretty a red goose must be ! 

U. O, Let us not be deceived by names, my 
little Jane. The bird is properly white, being 
red only at the tips of the wings, the orbits of 
the eyes, the beak, the legs, and the feet, which 
are of a fine scarlet colour. It is of the size of 
a stork, with long legs and neck, and is, I dare 
say, rather a sort of flamingo than a goose. 
The flesh is very nice eating, although the bird 
lives on fish. 

H. Does that commonly mik<& \!fta %fij^ ^\ "5 
bird unGt to eat ? 
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U. O. Not exactly unfit ; but it occasions a 
fishy taste which few people like. I do not like 
it. I like fish very much, but not fishiness. 

The same description, as to colour and flesh , 
applies to a species of wild ducks, very common, 
on the shores of the Caspian, and which are 
noted for the noisy concert that they perform in 
the evenings upon the tops of the trees or the 
roofs of houses. The above birds only resort to 
the water for their food ; but the proper aquatic 
birds are also very abundant; — such as the 
grebe, the crested diver, the pelican, the cormo- 
rant, and almost every species of gull. 

There are two kinds of leeches that are found 
in this great lake ; — the hog-leech and the dog- 
leech. The lurking places of these worms haye 
two openings, one towards the south and the 
other towards the north, which they open or 
close according to the changes of the wind. The 
common leech is also abundant in Persia; but 
its blood-sucking propensities are not there apT 
plied to any useful purpose. 
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CHAPTER X. 
REMARKABLE WATERS. 

Uncle Oliver, I have now told you all that I 
suppose to be of interest concerning the great 
lakes of Persia; and now I will tell you of a very 
little lake that is found among the ruins of an 
old city called Takht-i-Suleiman. 

Henry. Where in the map^ Sir ? 

J7. O. Here, between the Jugatee and the 
Kizzil-ozin rivers (36° 48' North lat., 47° 15' 
East long). Well; this remarkable lake, which 
lies in the very centre of a hill, is of an oval 
shape, about sixty yards in length and thirty in 
breadth, and the people think that it has no 
bottom. 

Frank. What makes them think so ? 

H, I suppose they let down a string with a 
stone at the end of it, and as the stone did not 
get to the bottom, they said there was no bottom 
at all. 

U, O, Yes ; if one throws a stone in, they say 
that it goes to Yengee Dunidh) x$t ^^ *^ 'O'seH 
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world," by which they mean America, concern- 
ing which they believe the most ridiculous 
things. On account of its clearness and great 
depth, the surface of the water looks of a most 
beautiful emerald-green colour. It is a strong 
mineral water, but it yet is of a pleasant taste 
and not heavy. It is exceedingly cold. Thfe 
people say that it sometimes overflows ; but I 
do not know whether it does so regularly or not 
A small channel opens from the lake towards 
the east, through which the water continually 
trickles into the valley below. Now, what is 
remarkable of this water is its quality of turning 
to stone, or petrifying. Therefore it has changed 
to stone the other channels, through which it 
seems formerly to have flowed, and which stand 
in crooked ridges, that stretch down the hill 
and along the valley, where they are three feet 
high. 

Besides this, the overflowings of the lake have 
covered all the earth towards the east with stone ; 
and the ruins in the wav of the overflow, and an old 
fortress and the plain itself, are covered in parts 
with the same stony crust. Of course, therefore^ 
the eidge of the lake itself must rise with every 
overflow; and the people also say that the same 
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cause renders the circumference of the lake less 
every year. If, in this manner, the edges of the 
lake continually rise, and lean inward as they 
rise, I think it is very likely that all the hill was 
formed in this manner, and that the lake was 
originally much broader than it is now, and 
nearly on a level with the surface of the plain. 
The hill is now about fifty feet high ; and if we 
odd this to the depth of a lake, which was per- 
haps originally deep, it is not surprising that 
the country people cannot find the bottom. 

F. But do you think it has a bottom ? 

U, O. Surely I do. We have no right to think 
a thing bottomless because we cannot find the 
bottom. 

In Persia there is a beautiful transparent 
stone, called " Tabreez marble," which forms a 
principal ornament in all the finest buildings of 
the country, and is much employed in the burial 
places, and is sometimes used instead of glass to 
admit light from the domes of baths. This 
stone is a petrifaction, and one of the most 
curious I ever met with. It is found near the 
lake Ourmiah, in certain ponds or plashes, the 
waters of which slowly and regularly thicken, 
harden, and at last become stowe, Tii>wKafe ^^^\nS»., 
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which are pretty close to one another^ are all 
contained within a circuit of half a mile ; and 
the place is marked by confused heaps of thd 
stone. As a person comes near, the ground gives 
a hollow sound beneath his feet, and looks all 
burnt and desolate. What makes a visit to the 
place more interesting than it would be else^ is^ 
that all the different steps by which the water is 
changed to stone may be seen at once. In one 
part the water is perfectly clear ; in a second^ it 
appears thick and stagnant; in a third, it is 
quite black ; and at last, it is white like hoar- 
frost. Indeed, a petrified pond looks very much 
like one that is frozen ; and before the change is 
quite completed, a stone thrown lightly upon 
the surface will break the outer coating, and 
then the black water below will bubble up. But 
when the change is completed, a heavy stone 
will not break the surface, and a man may walk 
across without wetting his shoes. When a piece 
of this stone is cut through, it is easy to see the 
gradual process by which it was formed. I can- 
not better tell you how it looks than by compar- 
ing it to a number of sheets of paper pasted 
upon one another. Such is the constant ten- 
dency of this water to turn to stone, that where 
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it comes up in bubbles^ the petrifaction becomes 
of a round shape^ as if the bubbles of a spring 
had all at once been arrested in their play, and 
transformed to stone. 

The stone produced in this manner is brittle, 
transparent, and sometimes beautifully streaked 
with green, red, and copper-coloured veins. It 
can be cut into great slabs, and takes a good 
polish. Not much of the stone has been carried 
away lately. Some immense slabs still remain, 
which were cut by the great Nadir Shah, and 
which show what he intended to do. This stone 
is looked upon quite as an article of luxury, so 
that none but the king, his sons, or very great 
men are allowed to dig it out. Though I did 
not bring home a piece of Noah's ark, I have 
brought a bit of this stone. Here it is. 

F. How curious it is to think that this once 
was water ! Uncle, what will you have made 
with it ? 

U. O, I donH know. 

There is another class of curious products 
from the water, which is found in great plenty 
in Persia and on its borders. We may call it 
generally " bitumen/' and say that it is gene- 
rally found floating on the to^ o^ NJftfc ^-^^x Nsx 
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wells. But the term bitumen comprehends a 
number of apparently different substances, from 
a perfectly liquid to a perfectly solid state. The 
liquid bitumen is called naphtha, and the solid 
bitumen is called asphalium. But all the bitu- 
mens have this in common, that they readily 
take fire when flame is applied, and burn until 
all, or nearly all, their substance is consumed. 
The most liquid is of a light colour, or whitish 
yellow ; but the thicker sorts are black, and are 
more common than the other. They are fre- 
quently found floating on water ; but I do not 
suppose that water has anything to do with pro- 
ducing them ; for they are often found in pits 
where there is no water, and appear to ooze from 
the ground equally into pits or wells. The 
white naphtha is, however, generally found 
floating upon the water like oil, and it is col- 
lected and used as oil for lamps. It gives a 
beautiful clear flame, which is npt very hot; it 
is thus a trick of the Persian fire-eaters to let 
a piece of cotton that has been dipped in it, blaze 
away in their mouths. The people have a great 
opinion of the medical virtues of this naphtha, 
and in certain complaints take it internally, and in 
certain others apply it outwardly. The black 
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bitumen is not so pure or scarce. It emits a 
strong smell when burnt^ and in many respects 
resembles pitch. The people collect great quan- 
tities of itj and apply it to many uses. It is used 
for light and firing near the places where it is 
found. In preserving it for this purpose^ they 
keep it under ground in earthenware jars^ at a 
distance from their houses^ to prevent any acci- 
dent from its taking fire, which it is very apt to 
do. They also use it for much the same pur- 
poses as we use pitch and tar, such as to pre- 
vent iron from rust, and to smear the outsides of 
boats. Besides this, it is employed much in the 
same manner as we would employ sheet-lead, to 
line baths and cisterns. In the ancient city of 
Babylon, it was used to cement together the 
bricks of which the houses were built. They 
were particularly careful to do this at the lower 
part of the buildings, because this cement united 
the bricks so firmly that it was impossible for 
any water to soak through the walls. The wells, 
both of the white and black bitumen, bubble up 
very much, particularly when the weather is 
hazy. Sometinles they overflow, and the bitu- 
inen runs in a stream along the ground : in this 
case it often takes fire, • and neat B^k»i^ ^^j^. •Cfefc 
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Caspian, it then rushes flaming to the sea^ and 
continues to burn upon the water. 

Jane. But how can it take fire^ Uncle ? Doed 
anybody put a candle to it ? 

{7. O. That is well asked ; for it reminds me 
to tell you that in the neighbourhood of bitu- 
men springs, the ground is sometimes on fire. 
This is the case at Kerkook in Koordistan^ and 
at Baku. At the former place, there is one 
hill on the flat top of which there are about a 
hundred holes, from each of which a beautiful 
clear flame issues, without smoke, but smelling 
strongly of sulphur. I remember that I pushed 
my walking-stick into the ground, and immedi- 
ately a flame burst out at the hole I had made. 
The similar fires at Baku are still more inter- 
esting. The whole country around has some- 
times the appearance of being covered with 
flame ; and it often appears as if large masses 
of fire were rolling down from the mountains 
with incredible speed. In the midst of this land, 
which they consider holy, the fire-worshippers 
have a sort of temple ; and several houses have 
been built in the neighbourhood. 

F. I wonder they are not afraid of having 
their houses burnt down. 
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U. O. They build their houses there on pur- 
pose to have the benefit of the fire. To smother 
the flame, they cover the ground within their 
walls by a thick bed of earth, and when they 
want a fire to dress their meals, or for any other 
purpose, they have only to make a cut in the 
floor. Through this cut a gas escapes, and if 
they apply a light to it, a strong and beautiful 
flame bursts up. They have only to stop up 
the hole, when they no longer want the fire. 
The stream of air from the opening, is very 
plainly felt before the fire has been kindled 
and after it has been put out. I have heard of 
people who have carried away some of the earth, 
and have been greatly disappointed to find that 
it would not take fire. They now know better, 
and carry away leathern bottles full of the gas 
instead, — more, of course, for curiosity than for 
use. As this inflammable air is only found near 
places which afford bitumen, I suppose it is pro- 
duced from it under the ground, and escapes 
wherever it can find an opening. 

H, Is bitumen found in any other countries. 
Sir? 

U. O. Oh, yes ! It is found, in one or other 
of its forms, in most parts of l\\ft 'v^^-^s^^ ^ssi^. 
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nowhere more remarkably than in the places of 
which I have told you. 

I now only recollect one more natural curiosity 
of which to tell you. I remember Several occa- 
sions, while trav^lUng in Persia^ on whioh^ being 
exceedingly thirsty and seeing a river glittering 
in the sunshine at a distance before me, I hav(8 
hastened on to obtain a draught. But wheb 
one of the men has handed me up a cup of 
water, which I have carried eagerly to my 
mouth, I have been obliged to spurt it out agaiti 
with great disgust, it was so perfectly salt. 

H,, F,, and J, Salt ! a salt river ! 

U. O. Yes. It proceeds, I suppose, from the 
saltness of the ground through which the river 
has passed in some part of its course. I have 
told you that there is plenty of salt ground in 
Persia. 

I have only now to tell you how the Persians 
obtain their supplies of water for the purposes of 
agriculture and for domestic use. The subject is 
curious ; for I believe there is no people whose 
method is like theirs. The climate of Persia is so 
dry, and the rivers are so few, that the natives are 
obliged to take a great deal of pains in order to 
obtain water. They search anxiously for springs* 
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and then they often undertake vast labour in bring- 
ing the water safely to the surface of the earth at 
the place where they want to make it useful. So 
when a spring has been discovered, they dig a 
round pit or well of three or four feet in diame* 
ter, until they meet with the water. If they 
then think that the water is enough to reward 
them for the labour they are willing to take, 
they dig a great number of such pits, twenty or 
thirty yards asunder, in the direction they wish 
the stream to take, and of different depths, ac« 
cording to the height of the ground above the 
level of the water. When a new pit is made, 
they cut an arched passage between it and the 
last, and through this the water comes. 

H. But^ Sir, if the ground is soft and sandy, 
will it not crumble down and choke up the water ? 

U, O. In that case, and also when the earth 
is salt, they conduct the water through short 
earthen tubes joined together by a cement. 
They go on in this manner until the water is 
brought above ground ; and it is then conducted 
in banked-up channels into the fields and other 
places where it is wanted. 

Mr. Dillon, How many of such wells are 
there to a stream. Sir ? 
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U. O. It is impossible to say, Mr. Dillon^ 
since it entirely depends upon the distance be*^ 
tween the spring and the place where its waters 
are to be conveyed. This distance is sometimes 
very great, and the mouths of the wells are fre- 
quently met with in lonely valleys, and may be 
traced in their various windings to the plain by 
means of the circular embankments, or else 
heaps of earth and rubbish which surround 
them. In ancient times, great privileges were 
conferred on a person who brought water in this 
manner to a place where there was none before, 
which shows that these aqueducts were then held 
in the same degree of consequence as at the pre- 
sent time. The day on which the water is brought 
to the place where it is wanted is a day of re- 
joicing among the peasants. The astrologers 
are required to name a fortunate hour for the 
appearance of the stream, and when it comes 
forth, it is received by songs and music, and with 
shouts of gladness, and exclamations of mobarek 
bashed, " prosperity attend it T' In making 
these wells the people, after having dug the pit 
so far down that the man in it can no longer lift 
up the earth and rubbish he has dug, place over 
the pit a wooden trundle, from which tfiey hang 
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the bucket, which is then filled by the man 
below and wound up by another above. 

This mode of conducting the water preserves 
it clear> cool^ and undiminished. If it were 
carried along near the surface, a great part of 
it would be lost by absorption into the dry, hot 
ground, and by evaporation. When these kan* 
auts are situated near the high road, they are 
often a joyful sight to travellers, who can get up 
some water by means of a line and bucket, which 
are purposely carried among the baggage on a 
journey. 

F. Do not people often fall into the wells, 
which seem not to have any wall or railing ? 

U, O. Sometimes, but not often ; for although 
the people travel much by night, they seldom go 
a road with which they are not perfectly ac- 
quainted, unless in company with persons who 
know the road well. In fact, they seldom travel 
when they can help it, except in considerable 
numbers. Besides, the Persian cattle are very 
prudent and careful, and will avoid all common 
dangers they can, when not violently urged on- 
ward. 

F. But, after all, would it not be better if they 
put a railing of iron or wood around tlva ^^eJ^aX 
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. U. O. Undoubtedly, my dear Frank; but they 
have no iron or wood to spare; and in that 
country they do not much care whether a tra- 
veller breaks his neck or not. They would say^ 
in this case, it is their business to get water, but 
it is the traveller 8 business to take care of his 
own neck. There is one very remarkable fSatct 
connected with these kanauts for which I am not 
able to account. This is that many of them 
abound in fish, although no fish, that I could 
learn, are ever put into them, and although the 
natural streams are without fish. When you re* 
collect that these kanauts are artificial streams, 
flowing under ground, and soon spent when they 
reach the open air, you will perceive what a 
strange thing this is. 

F. Are they little fishes, like minnows ? 

U. O. Some of them are of course very small ; 
but many are of considerable size. They are 
eaten : and though they certainly do not form a 
great delicacy, they are a sweet and wholesome 
food. If you happen to learn anything which 
you think may account for this fact, pray let me 
know ; and if anything comes to my knowledge 
on the subject, I shall be sure to inform you. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE ROAD. 

Frank, Sir, you always speak as if you never 
rode except on horses^ mules> or donkeys. Did 
you not ride sometimes in your carriage ? 

Uncle Oliver. No. I had no carriage ; and if 
I had it would have been of no use to me. And 
now you put it in my mind^ I think we cannot do 
better this evening than talk about the animals 
used in travelling, and the roads through which 
they have to travel. 

Jane, What ! are not all the roads in the 
world alike ? 

Henry. No, to be sure, Jane. In Russia roads 
are made \vith the trunks of trees. 

U. O. Never mind what the roads in Rus- 
sia are made with, Henry; but travel with me in 
the roads of Persia. In England^ you know, 
the roads are laid with broken stones, and made 
level ; and sometimes there are, for many miles, 
nice footpaths by the side. When there is a 
hill, over which the horses coxAdi TksA. «a.i^^ ^^«^ 
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a carriage, the road is cut down through it, so 
as to make it easier for them ; and if there is a 
place near a road where a person might fall over 
a cliff, or down a hill, or into a ditch, then there 
is sure to be a fence of some kind or other to 
prevent accidents; and, indeed, the common 
roads are always fenced on both sides, either 
with a wall or a pretty green hedge. 

J. With blackberries^ and blossoms, and big 
daisies, and roses in it. 

H. Dog-roses ! 

U. O. A dog-rose is better than no rose. I 
may describe a Persian road to you by saying 
that it has none of the things which belong to 
an English road. 

H. Then, how are they made. Sir ? 

U. O. That is the thing ; they are not made 
at all. When one comes to a plain he sees no 
road, but a number of tracks which have been 
worn by the feet of the cattle, like the footpaths 
in a field, and the traveller may follow them or 
not as he pleases. In rainy weather, and in 
marshy grounds, the want of stones sometimes 
renders the ground so soft, that it is very difficult 
and tedious to get along. My horse has some- 
times sunk so deep, that it could not be got out 
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again without much difficulty. In some places^ 
where the road is very narrow and rocky, so that 
the cattle always walk in the same track, I have 
seen the path full of deep holes, worn in the 
solid rock by the action of their feet ; and as 
their feet always slip into those holes if they do 
not put them in of their own accord, the poor 
beasts suffer much fatigue in continually lifting: 
them out of the holes, and their feet are also 
much hurt by being knocked and pressed agaimtt 
the hard edges of these pits, which might be 
filled up with a little trouble; but nobody takes 
the trouble. 

You know Persia is full of mountains; and 
these mountains must be passed over, not only 
by travellers on horseback, but by cattle with 
very heavy loads upon their backs. The paths 
over the mountains are called ^o^ses; and some 
of them are very frightful to go over ; but 
nothing is done to make them safer or better. 
First one has to go over and among great rocks, 
where the horse is continually stumbling and 
slipping ; then he has to go up a place so steep, 
that he must get off his horse and walk up ; and 
then he must go down another place so steep, 
that he must get off to vj^&l d^w^xN^s ^x *^>>5^ 
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chooses to stay on horseback^ he can hardly help 
falling forward or sliding backward. At last he 
gets high up the mountains^ and then finds he 
has to pass along a narrow ledge^ about two or 
three feet wide> all roughs broken^ and uneven^ 
and from whence it makes him giddy to look 
down over cliffs much higher than the highest 
steeple you ever saw. There is nothing at all to 
prevent him falling over and being dashed to 
pieces if his horse slips. 

jP. But can't he get off and walk ? 

17. O. If he likes ; but it is often safer to trust 
to the horse or mule ; they are used to these 
passes> and seldom make a false step> so that an 
accident does not often happen. I never had a 
slip on a mountain-ledge more than once, and 
then it was winter, and the paths were slippery 
with ice. 

J. But were you dashed in pieces then, dear 
Uncle ? 

U. O. (laughing,) No. Here I am, my dar- 
ling. It was not a cliff, but a steep slope that 
I had to fall over, and I slid down very com- 
fortably upon the snow, until I was able to catch 
hold of a bush, when the men who were above 
let down a rope and pulled me up. 
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H. But what became of your horse, Sir ? 

U, O. Why, my horse being heavier went 
down faster and farther than I, but was at last 
stopped by a projecting ledge, where he had the 
sense to lie perfectly still. As he was too heavy 
to be pulled up, a man went down to him at a 
convenient place, and turned him off, so that he 
rolled further down— — 

J. What a barbarous man ! 

U, O.— Rolled further down to a mountain^ 
path below, from which he could be led, a good 
way about, to that from which we fell, I was 
glad to find that he was not much hurt ; but he 
looked very much ashamed. In some places^ 
where the descent is very steep and dangerous, 
the muleteers who drive the animals that have 
heavy loads on their backs, seize them by the 
tail, and pull away .with all their might, until 
the beasts have firmly fixed their fore-feet — re- 
peating this until the dangerous place has been 
passed. In general, however, they may very 
well be left to themselves* Their care and saga- 
city in descending a difficult place is very inter- 
esting. They make a pause, and drawing their 
hind legs under them, slide down the smooth 
ledges of rock, leaping alio wiC»ji\W!ka^^ \s««^ 
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one ridge to another. The Mountain of Hgera 
(Ktmflan Koh), which separates one lai^ pro- 
vince of Persia from another (Azerbijan, from 
IrakAjemi), and which must, therefore^ be often 
crossed, has almost the only made road in 
Persia, over a mountain ; and even this was not 
made by the Persians, but by the Turks when 
they possessed this part of the country. It has, 
of late years, been mended by the Persians, 
chiefly that they might be able to carry cannon 
across the mountain; and it must have been 
made with much expense and labour. It is still 
very rude, and might be much improved ; but 
more of such roads would be a great benefit to 
the country. I was one hour riding up the 
south side, and nearly twice as long in going 
down the other ; if it had not been for the road^ 
I should have been much longer. 

Among the most difficult and dangerous passes 
of the country, are those that cross the mountains 
which lie between the principal port of the king- 
dom, Bushire, and the interior. One of these 
passes, called the KothuUe-Dohhter, or " the Pas§ 
of the Daughter," is so very steep that it would be 
impossible to ascend it in a direct line ; a zigzag 
direction has therefore been given to the path. 
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and a low wall has in some places been built at 
the edge of the more tremendous precipices. 
This was done at the expense of a rich merchant 
whose caravans were continually passing this 
way, and who had lost much property, in cattle 
and merchandize, by the dangers of the road. 
This, however, is only where it was quite indis- 
pensable, and is now again falling into a bad 
state from neglect. These imperfect attempts 
at improvement at the Kouflan-Koh and the 
Kothul-e-Dokhter, or two of the greatest Persian 
roads, are the only bits of made road, such a$ 
they are, that I could find in the country. 

Mr. Dillon, Yet I have somewhere read of a 
great high road constructed by order of Shah 
Abbas. 

U, O. Well remembered ! This Shah Abbas, 
who was king of the country in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, did more in the way of public im- 
provement than any modem sovereign of Persia. 
So much so, indeed, that the Persians are in the 
habit of giving him the credit of every useful 
work of the origin of which they are ignorant 
The honour of the great work you mention does, 
however, certainly belong to him.^ ^The soil of 
the provinces near the Caspiaa Se^ \^ \^^5«ir^c^ 
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80 soft and heavy that when soaked by the heavy 
rains of that part of the country, they become 
quite impassable. Therefore Shah Abbas caused 
a trench to be dug through the soft soil, and to 
be filled up with small stones and gravel, over 
which was laid a regular and firmly-built cause- 
way of large stones. This causeway seems to 
have been about sixteen feet wide in some parts, 
and in others not more than ten feet. It went 
through the low plains between the southern 
shore [of the Caspian Sea and the mountains, 
and stretched from Kesker to several miles be- 
yond Astrabad, a distance of more than three 
hundred miles. It must have been a great benefit 
to caravans while it was in good order ; but though 
it may be still traced all the way I have mentioned> 
it is generally in so bad and broken a condition 
that caravans prefer to go along the beach or 
even through the soft soil. Now, you see, this 
state of the roads is the reason why I could not 
have a carriage, and why the people do not 
make use of wheel-carriages at all. 

F. fiut why don't they make roads ? 

U, O. One reason is, that the great men in 
that country do not like to spend money for the 
benefit of the people. But they also say, that 
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their enemies do not like to come to theni now, 
on account of the difficulty of crossing the moun* 
tains and the general want of roads ; so that if 
they had good roads, they should not so well be 
able to keep out their enemies. 

H, That is a very good reason. 
, U, O, I do not think it is : but I think it is a 
very good excuse. A brave and wise people 
would not think that neglecting the improvement 
of their own country, is the best defence against 
their enemies. Now, before we consider other 
matters, we had better talk about the animals 
on which the people of Persia travel. 

The Persians have always been a nation of 
horsemen. I do not suppose there is a^man^ 
woman, or boy in the country who cannot ride 
without fear. Boys are taught to ride very 
early 

/. On pretty little ponies ? 

U. O. No. There are no ponies in Persia ; 
at least, not such small ponies as you mean« 
A Persian gentleman scarcely ever goes out of 
doors except on horseback, even though he only 
wants to go to the next street. He is very fond 
of his horses, and takes the greatest care of them. 
Their tails are not cut off like tiioae<it qvxx\»sv^^\ 
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but when on a journey the tail is tied up, so that 
the rider may not be annoyed by their flapping 
it about. They are not fed with hay like our 
horses^ but straw is chopped small and given theaack 
mixed with barley; food and water are seldom 
given them^ except at sunrise and sunset. The 
Persians also take much care in clothing them 
according to the climate and season of the year. 
In very warm weather they are kept under sfiade 
during the day^ but are taken out at night ; the 
Persians judging that what is agreeable to them- 
selves in this respect, must be so to their horses--^ 
and I dare say they are right. Whether in the 
stable or in the open air, their heads and heels 
are generally confined by ropes, in order that 
they may not quarrel and fight, for which they 
have a great disposition. Sometimes, however, 
they break loose, and bite and kick one another 
in the most furious and terrible manner, until 
the grooms, who are always at hand, are roused 
by the noise ; and I have often admired the skill 
and courage with which these men run into the 
thick of the battle, and succeed in separating 
the enraged animals. 

F. How afraid I should be to ride them ! 

U. O. Y^ou need not; for, in general, they be^ 
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have very well when not excited ; but then they 
are certainly terrible creatures. In the battles 
that take place between horsemen, the animals 
take part in the fray, and tear each other with 
their teeth, while their masters are fighting on 
their backs. They have naturally so much spirit 
that they are sometimes very difficult to break. 
Mr. Morier mentions a remarkable way in which 
he saw the people in one part of Persia deal 
with a verj' vicious horse. Such a horse was 
muzzled in the mouth, and turned loose to 
await, in an enclosure, the attack of two horses, 
whose mouths and legs at full liberty were im- 
mediately directed against him. The success 
was as singular as the experiment. The violence 
of the discipline which he endured subdued the 
nature of the beast and rendered him the quietest 
of his kind. 

I have said there are no small ponies in Per- 
sia — at least I never saw or heard of one ; but 
the horses in general are not so large as ours. 
I remember I once had a horse to ride which 
struck me as one of the largest I had ever 
seen in the country ; but when I had it mea- 
sured it was found to be rather below the 
usual §ize pf saddle-horses In Eici^^wv^* ^XSnjs^ 
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bave no such horses as those which drag cartd 
and waggons among ourselves. Such horses as 
those which we see drawing the coal and beer- 
drays would strike the Persians with the greatest 
wonder. They have, however, several breeds of 
horses ; of which the most valued are those which 
properly belong to a people called Turcomans^ 
who inhabit the country to the east of Persia. 
They are larger than the common horses I have 
mentioned, and are much valued because they 
excel all others in that quality for which a horse is 
most esteemed in Persia — which is not, as with us, 
the speed with which it can go for a short time, 
but for the power of supporting fatigue for a 
long time together. 

You must understand that between the Tur- 
comans' country and the habitable parts of Per- 
sia there is a great desert, which it takes several 
days to pass over. And as the people are in 
the habit of going across this desert to plunder 
the Persians, they train their horses to bear the 
fatigue of continual travelling for several days 
with a very scanty supply of food and water. 
Horses thus trained are of the highest value in 
Persia, where they have been known to go about 
100 miles a day, for five or aiK days together, 
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It is not uncommon to keep a horse continually 
on the gallop for forty or fifty miles^ and it will 
not appear in the least fatigued^ although a well- 
conditioned and high-fed one would drop at the 
end of ten miles. Even the common horses^ 
which carry loads upon their backs^ do things 
which no one in this country would think of 
making any horse do. The distance to which 
they go, day after day, with burdens of three 
hundred pounds or more upon their backs, over 
such rough and mountainous roads as I have 
mentioned, was quite astonishing to me. We 
have, indeed, no idea in this country what a 
horse may be made to do by proper training ; 
and without such training our horses would be 
killed by what those in the East do with ease. 

H. I think. Sir, horses work quite hard enough 
in this country. 

U, O. So do I, Henry. I was only telling 
you what horses might be brought to do ; but do 
not at all wish they should be made to do it in 
England. 

H. But after all, Sir, are the Persians such 
good riders as we are ? 

U. O. I can hardly say ; but I rather think 
that, though good riders are raait^ ^wkssw^^s^N^. 
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Persia than in England, a good Persian horse- 
man is not so skilful as a good English rider : 
but no persons can exceed the Persians in 
the boldness and even rashness with which they 
ride. A Persian boy is a fearless rider before an 
English boy has done with his rocking-horse ; and 
the people generally have a maxim, that any 
path which is safe to the foot of a man is safe to 
that of a horse, and they therefore climb the 
most dangerous steeps, over rocks or loose 
ground, and dash along the most perilous moun- 
tain paths without the least apprehension. And 
so well are the horses trained to the difficulties 
of the roads, that they very seldom stumble, nor 
are their riders often thrown, in places where 
horses brought from a level country, the Arabian 
horses for example, tremble to venture, and 
stumble at evpry step. The Persians are con- 
vinced that they are the best horsemen in the 
world. It is, indeed, their national pride ; and 
they never praise any man without placing his 
horsemanship among the foremost of his virtues. 

H. Do they use spurs ? 

U. O, No. But the stirrup-iron is a flat piece 
of sheet-iron, about six inches long by four bix)ad. 
It is turned up at the sides, and its sharp corners. 
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being kicked against the flanks of the beast, 
serve the purpose of a spur. But they always 
use long and heavy leathern whips, the mere 
sight of which is generally enough to make* the 
horse quicken his pace. These whips have 
sometimes a very short handle, but they are 
quite as commonly without any. The bit 
which they put into the mouth of the horses 
is fastened to the rein by a large iron ring at 
each end, and is so very severe, that it would 
drive a horse, not used to it, to madness. Thus 
a slight twitch of the rein answers the purpose 
of a spur, and is, I think, more dreaded by the 
Persian horses than a spur is by the English. I 
always wished to treat my horses very tenderly ; 
but, with all my care, I seldom failed to fill their 
mouths with blood in riding twenty miles, till I 
got used to the native way of managing the reins. 
The trappings of the horses are finer than ours; 
but not so fine as those of the Turks, The 
head-stall of the bridle is frequently ornamented 
with bits of gold, silver, or brass ; and ornaments 
are often suspended under the animaVs throat or 
above its forehead, while silver chains are some- 
times twisted round its neck. The saddle, which 
rises high above the back o^ XJciaXMo^^^/^s^^'^iR.^^ 
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on a stiiT quilted cloth, on which various figures 
are worked with bright-coloured silk or worsted. 
Sometimes a velvet saddle-cloth with silk fringe 
is used ; and a piece of felt is always laid next 
the horse's back, 

Jane. What is '' felt ?" 

U. O. Felt is a kind of thick cloth made 
either of wool alone, or of wool and hair. It is 
not spun or woven like proper cloths, but is made 
by working up the fibres of wool or hair with 
lees and size, forming a substance similar to that 
of your beaver hat. Indeed, felt is the sub- 
stance with which beaver hats are made. The 
better sort of eastern felts are soft and thick, 
and coloured in carpet patterns. The front or 
pommel of the saddle is raised and formed into 
a knob or handle, which is decorated with gold, 
silver, or ivory, and which, although it was not, 
I believe, intended for that purpose, is useful to 
bad riders, who can lay hold of it when they are 
in danger of falling. I had two little bags, one 
containing books, and the other bread or fruit, 
which I hung at this handle, so that I could, when- 
ever I pleased, refresh either my mind or body. 

F. How nice that was ! But what were the 
AooAs aboutj Uncle 7 
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J7. O. Different matters of course ; but I most 
generally read a book called The Fairy Queen^ 
written in the reign of Queen Elizabeth by a per- 
son called Spenser. 

The furniture of horses and mules, that carry 
loads upon their backs, is often much orna- 
mented with shells and tassels ; and they have 
also bells hanging from their necks or breasts : 
I have sometimes counted nine bells on one 
horse. 

H, I think I have read that the Mohamme- 
dans do not use any bells. 

U. O. Nor do they, except upon their bag- 
gage horses and mules ; and you may easily ima- 
gine what a dreadful din is made by the bells of 
a vast number of animals travelling in company. 

F. But what is the use of them ? 

U. O. They say the sound of the bells keeps 
the animals in good spirits. This may or may 
not be true ; but the bells are certainly very use- 
ful in keeping a whole company together when 
it travels by night, which it often does. A stray 
horse may also be found in the night by the 
sound of its bells ; and a stray traveller, by fol- 
lowing the sound, may easily join his party again, 
which would otherwise b^ 'H^rj ^ii^ffijkji?^ >s\. ^^ssrv 
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night time. I think these are the reasons which 
make the peQple allow bells in travelling; though 
they hate them in general. 

/. But if the people have no bells in their 
houses^ how do they call their servants ? 

U, O. A servant is generally within hearing, 
and when he is wanted the master claps his 
hands for him. This reminds me to tell you 
that when a man of consequence rides abroad 
he has a servant with him whose business it is 
to keep charge of his smoking instruments, and 
who has generally a pot of burning charcoal 
hanging from his saddle. I will describe these 
smoking implements to you one day ; but shall 
now only tell you that when the gentleman wants 
to smoke, the servant makes the pipe ready, and 
having lighted it, gives it to his master, who 
smokes at one end while the man runs along by 
the side of the horse holding the other. 

F. And does the master ride fast ? 

U. O. Not very fast, when he is smoking; but 
as I understand your question, I must tell you 
that great men have, among their servants, a 
number of runners called shatirs, whose business 
it is to keep about the horse of their master while 
he is riding; and he never a\is.\a\wa ^\oto. tydin^ 
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fast out of tenderness to them. Their perform- 
ances are quite astonishing. The best shatirs 
get into the service of the king, and they are ex- 
pected to run before his horse even when he rides 
at full gallop. It is almost beyond belief how 
long and swiftly these men can run when thus 
employed, or when sent on special messages. I 
have heard of some who have gone from eighty 
to a hundred miles in about twelve hours ! These 
men, when they expect to have a hard run, 
bandage themselves up with great tightness, not 
only that they may not be encumbered in run- 
ning, but under the impression that great support 
is thus given to their bodies. It is, however, one 
effect of this tight bandaging, that they cannot 
stoop without great difficulty and even danger. 
Upon an elevation in a desolate plain, to the 
south of the great city of Ispahan, there is a 
small round tower, covered with a cupola, which 
is called the *' Shatir's Tomb," concerning which 
the people of the town tell the following story : — 
In former times a king of Persia promised that 
he would give his daughter in marriage to any 
one who would run before his horse all the way 
from Shiraz to Ispahan — that is, ^. d\%\a5Nsy&. 'sJ^ 
nearly 200 miles. One o? \vvs ^>BaSvt's. >xsv^^^^^^ 
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the task^ and would have accomplished it if the 
king had been willing to keep his promise ; and by 
the time they reached the eminence^ on which the 
tower now stand?^ he began to fear that he should 
be obliged to do so^ unless he could find some 
contriyance to prevent it. He therefore dropt his 
whip ; but the shatir^ who knew that, bandaged 
as he waS| he should certainly die if he stooped 
to pick it up^ contrived to take it up with his 
foot, and carried it in his hand to the king. This 
trick having failed, the king let fall his ring ; 
when the shalir, who saw that his fate was de- 
cided, cried out, *^ O king, you have broken your 
word, but ril show you my submission to the last," 
Upon which he stooped, picked up the ring, and 
died. In memory of this event the shatir was 
buried on the spot, and this tower was built over 
his body. 

JP. How cruel that king was ! 

J*. And how naughty not to keep his word ! 

H, But if I had been that shatir, I would not 
have picked up the whip or the ring either, 

U, O. It would have been his duty on any com- 
mon occasion to do so ; and he chose to die rather 
than neglect that duty, which makes his conduct 
noble. Depend upon it, mj cloMicii, \xfc ^wAA 
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have gained nothing by not doing as he did ; for 
a king of Persia never finds the least difficulty in 
getting rid of any man he wishes to destroy. 

Another piece of Persian state is for public 
officers of rank to have one or more richly- 
dressed horses led before them. This is one 
way, indeed, in which relative ranks are distin* 
guished in Persia. Several such, horses are led 
before the king on state occasions, having their 
saddles richly embossed with gold, and with bits 
of the same metal. The saddles of the led 
horses are usually covered with very rich cloths, 
and when this piece of state is well managed, 
the effect is rather impressive. The most mag« 
nificently dressed led horses I ever saw were 
those used in the religious procession at the time 
when the anniversary of a favourite prophet is 
celebrated. The fronts of their heads were orna* 
mented with plates, which were entirely covered 
with diamonds, the appearance of which was 
perfectly dazzling ; and their bodies were covered 
with shawls and gold stuffs. Altogether, such 
led horses form by far the most magnificent part 
of the Persian king's state when he travels. 

I must not forget to mention that l\sa V^sk^s^^ 
stable 18 considered tlie iao%\. «act«i^ o1 '^'sa^ss.- 
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tuaries to persons who are in fear of punishment. 
In the last reign, a nobleman of the highest rank, 
who had himself aspired to the throne^ took re- 
fuge in the royal stable^ and remained there till 
he had obtained pardon for his offence. I have 
seen a Persian book, in which all the. misfortunes 
which befel a Persian prince about fifty years 
since are considered to have been a punishment 
upon him for having put to death a person who 
had taken refuge in his stable. The same writer 
says that the monarch or chief in whose stable a 
criminal takes refuge must feed him as long as 
he stays there ; but he may be killed the moment 
before he reaches it, or the moment after he 
leaves it; but while he is there, even a slave 
who has murdered his master cannot be touched. 
H. Are there any sanctuaries for criminals in 
England ? 

U. O. Not now. There were plenty of sanc- 
tuaries formerly in churches and monasteries. 
They tended to encourage crime, by affording 
criminals a security from punishment; but in 
those times, when the laws had little power, 
something of this sort was, perhaps, necessary 
to shelter the innocent from undeserved punish- 
mentj and to protect the vfe^^ ^io\a \!>ftfe ^w^^t 
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or vengeance of great men. The law does this 
now^ and sanctuaries are no longer needful. 

As Persia is not the native country of the 
eamelj I shall not speak of its habits particu- 
larly. You know that it is an animal suited to 
level and dry countries ; and it is in such parts of 
Persia that it is chiefly used. But I have often 
met with them in the cold and mountainous parts 
of the country ; and though camels are never 
merry-looking beasts, I thought they looked par- 
ticularly mournful as they crept slowly along 
through hard and slippery paths, which must have 
been very distressing to their feet. Except towards 
the east of Persia, they are much inferior in size 
and strength to the camels of Arabia ; but yet I 
think that the largest and finest camel I ever saw 
in my life was in that part of Persia — ^the northern 
part — which is least suitable to it. I must here 
explain to you that the camels of the countries 
west of Persia have but one hump, while those 
to the east of Persia have two. In Persia, both 
are used, and there they mix and produce a third, 
which is stronger and more tractable than either 
of the others. They are lower, in proportion to 
their bulk, than other camels, awd \N3a:^^ -^v.^^-^^ 
siderable quantity of shag^^ \«at> '^"NxvOkv ^'Cfess^ 
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camels have not^ upon their necks> shoulders^ 
haunches and the crown of the head: which last^ 
some travellers who did not know the difference 
of breeds supposed to be a piece of another ani- 
maVs skin put upon their heads to keep them 
warm. They can endure a great deal of fatigue 
and want^ and can carry from 700 to lOOOlbs. 
weight ; and their price is from 10/. to 15{.^ 
which is not half the price of a good ass. Some- 
times one may see in the north of Persia another 
camel which is brought from Circassian which is 
of an unusually slender form^ and the double- 
hump of which, instead of being erect and firm 
as in other animals^ flaps down^ and is soft and ^ 
fleshy. 

H, By the double-humped camel you mean a 
dromedary, I suppose. Sir? 

U. O. No, I don't ; and I am glad you men- 
tion it, because it is a common mistake to call it 
so, and at the same time to speak of Arabian 
dromedaries, while Arabia has none but single- 
humped camels. The truth is, that the dro- 
medary, instead of having the difference of a 
hump between it and the camel, is only a fine 
breed of the camel, more elegant in its shape 
than the common one, and ^)a\^ \.o %^ \x!»»s^ 
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faster. The difference between a dromedary and 
a camel is like the difference between a race- 
horse and a cart-horse. 

Mules are of much more importance in Persia 
than camels^ and are valued next to the horse. 
They are not of very large size, nor are they 
quite so elegant as mules that I have seen in 
Turkey ; but their strength and power of endur- 
ing fatigue is amazing. They will travel the bad, 
stony, and steep roads of the country, day after 
day, at the rate of from twenty-five to fifty miles 
a day, with loads of 300 pounds upon their backs, 
without appearing in any way to suffer from it. 
They require twice as much food as the horses. 
It is to be remarked that the muleteers never 
remove the packsaddles from the backs of either 
mules or horses, except to clean or curry them. 
If they find that the back has been galled, they 
take away some of the stuffing of the packsaddle 
from the part which covers the sore place, and 
then put it on again as before ; because experi- 
ence has taught them that such sores, unless 
healed under the saddle, are apt to break out 
again. 

/. I don't think I ever saw a mule. Uncle. 

U. O, It id very likely lYiaV. ^ wx TiSM<$?t ^^^^'^^cs^^ 
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they are not very common in this country. We 
have such excellent roads for wheel-carriages, 
and can send goods about so easily by our canals 
and along the coasts that we have no need of 
animals to carry heavy loads upon their backs, 
which is the principal service for which mules 
ai*e wanted. The mule is of most value in coun- 
tries where the roads are bad and difficult. 
. The domestic asses of Persia, like the camels^ 
are much inferior to those of Arabia, except some 
of a race which proceeds from. the Arabian. The 
latter are fine, large, and well-trained animals ; 
and such religious men as wish to appear humble 
prefer them for riding. The common asses are 
very strong, and can bear a great deal of fatigue; 
but I do not know that they are much superior 
to the better sort of asses that we have, except 
that they are more tractable, in consequence of 
being treated more kindly and of being more 
cared for. I must say this for both Persians and 
Turks, that I never saw among them such cruelty 
to animals as I have seen in this country. Such 
poor travellers as are one step above extreme 
poverty have generally an ass to carry a little 
baggage for them. It keeps, of its own accord. 
In company with the horses, mules and asses 
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wliich belong to the party, and does not require 
much watching. When the master is tired of 
walking, he relieves himself by a little ride upon 
his donkey. When that is the case, he generally 
springs upon the back of the animal all of a sud- 
den; because, in general, if the ass gets any sus- 
picion of this intention, he runs about, and it 
sometimes takes much trouble to catch him. 
The men ride their asses without bridles or hal- 
ters, merely guiding them by tapping their necks 
wdth a stick ; so that if the rider wishes his ass 
to go more to the left on the road, he taps him 
on the right side of his neck. I have been much 
amused to observe the way in which some asses 
have proceeded, when guided in this manner. 
When tapped on the right side, for instance, 
instead of going a little to the left and then pro- 
ceeding right on, they would continue sidling 
towards the left, until the rider found it neces- 
sary to tap them on the left side to make them 
go towards the right again; and thus they would 
go on continually, crossing from one side of the 
road to the other, much to their own inconveni- 
ence, as it made the way twice as long to them 
as it need have been. 
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H. That is like the way in which a ship goes 
when the wind is unfavourable^ is it not ? 

U. O. Exactly. That is the only thing a ship 
can do in such a case ; but in an ass it might be 
prevented by the use of a bridle. I must not forget 
to tell you that it is a very common practice to 
glit the nostrils of the asses, which gives them a 
curious appearance. I think it is done with 
some view of helping them in their breathing; 
but I really do not see why this should be con- 
sidered more necessary to them than to other 
animals. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
QUADRUPEDS. 

Uncle Oliver. I am now going to tell you several 
things about the natural history of Persia. If I 
were to speak particularly about every beast, 
bird, insect, or plant in the country, it would 
take up too many of our evenings, and it would 
not be of much use, because many of the same 
are common in other countries. I will therefore 
tell you which are the principal, and if you want 
to know more about them, you can look into 
your books which describe them. If 1 recollect 
any thing remarkable about the creature or 
plant which I name, I will tell you of it, parti- 
cularly if it be a native of Persia. 

Frank, But are they all natives that are 
born there ? 

U. O. Why, yes, in one sense. But I mean 
such as are found there only, or such as seem to 
have spread into other countries from thence. 
We will begin with the domestic animals. Tha.^ 
are the horse, the ass, the lUiAe, X>cva ^^\sv^> "^^ 
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COW, the buffalo, the sheep, the goat, the dog, 
and the cat. 

Henry. That is nearly the same as ours. 

U. O. Yes, nearly ; but which are the excep- 
tions ? 

H. Camels and buffaloes. 

U. O. Yes. Let us go over the list again to 
see if any of them give occasion for remark. 
The horse has been already described, and so 
has the domestic ass ; but now I must tell you 
that Persia is one of the countries in which the 
ass is found wild. It is hunted as game, and 
its flesh is considered a great delicacy. 

Jane, Pah! 

U. O. I have eaten it, and thought it very 
good, though I hardly remember what it is like, 
I don t agree in your '' pah," Jane. In the 
country east of Persia, horse-flesh is much es- 
teemed. Horses and asses feed on vegetables 
the same as oxen ; and if their flesh is palatable 
and nourishing, I see no reason against our 
eating it, except that these animals are too 
valuable for other purposes to be reared for the 
shambles. 

H, But is the wild ass exactly like the tame 
ass f 
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U, O. Not exactly. It is higher than the 
common ass^ being from ten to twelve hands 
high, and its legs are much more slender and 
elegant, and suitable to the great speed for 
which it is remarkable. The head and ears are, 
however, fully as large as those of the common 
ass, and seem more awkward on account of this 
animaFs elegance in other respects. It has 
a smooth skin, covered with reddish hair, ex- 
cept on the hinder parts and the belly, which 
are of a silvery grey, while the mane and the 
tuft at the end of the tail are black. These 
asses live in small herds, and are very vigilant, 
being regularly conducted by a leader. They 
also possess the senses of smelling and hearing 
in great perfection; which, with their great fleet- 
ness, renders it so difficult to overtake them on 
the best horses. Indeed, it is chiefly such as 
stray from the herd that are taken. It is rarely 
that any single horseman can come up with 
them, and they seem to treat the attempt to do 
so with the greatest contempt. They will run 
away till they get a good way a-head, and then 
stand still, looking back and snorting scornfully 
with their noses in the air. Then, when the 
pursuer comes nearly up m\.Vv \X\bw\, '^^ ^sases- 
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off again, capering^ kicking^ and sporting in 
their flight in a very amusing manner. 

H. Then, Sir, how do they take thiem ? 

U. O. Sometimes their contempt makes them 
imprudent, and they allow their pursuers to 
come near enough to shoot them. But the 
common way of hunting them is this : — persons 
observe the haunt of the animal and the track 
which it usually follows; then, horsemen and 
dogs are stationed along the tracks so that when 
the first are tired, others may start quite fresh in 
pursuit, until the ass, after having exhausted the 
strength of many horses, becomes weary, relaxes 
his speed, and is at last overcome. The Persians 
think this better sport than hunting the antelope, 
and they consider its flesh an equal delicacy. 
An ancient author, who wrote upwards of 
2000 years ago, says that asses used to be 
roasted whole in Persia as a great treat, when 
the king or rich persons wished to make a feast. 
A traveller called Olearius, who was in Persia 
about 200 years ago, also says that at an enter- 
tainment given by the great king Shah Abbas 
to the European ambassadors, thirty-two wild 
asses were turned into an enclosure to be 
shot atf and remarks t3aa\. Wvra ftfcifcL vras es- 
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teemed so excellent as to be fit for the king's 
food. 

H. But^ Sir, is it certain that this beast is an 
ass after all ? 

U. O. I see no reason to doubt its being an 
ass, nor do I wonder that ill-treatment and neg- 
lect have made the common ass so diflFerent; 
though I think that even as he is, he is a much 
more amiable and praiseworthy animal than is 
usually supposed. 

The mules and camels have already been con- 
sidered. 

With regard to cows and oxen, the former are 
only reared for the supply of the dairy, and the 
latter, which have more or less of the hump of the 
Indian ox or zebu between the shoulders, for the 
labours of agriculture ; for the people of western 
and southern Asia scarcely use any animal 
food but mutton. They do not like beef: it is 
sometimes to be met with in the bazaars ; but 
is then only eaten by the lower classes. I have 
known some European gentlemen, who wished 
to have some beef, under the necessity of buying 
a live ox and getting it killed by their servants, 
and all for the sake of a single joint ; for meat 
will not keep longer than a da^ m «oxKi»sstn ^8>ss^^ 
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all the rest was given away> as the native ser- 
vants scorned it. 

/. What a strange people to like ass's, flesh 
and dislike beef! 

U, O. Buffaloes also are much employed in 
agriculture, for which they are well calculated, 
as a full-grown buffalo draws a load with twice 
the force of a horse. They are also made by 
the peasantry to carry heavy loads on their 
backs, but they are not trusted to cross the 
mountains. In the north of Persia they may 
be seen sometimes dragging a clumsy, sort of 
cart, the wheels of which are of a solid piece of 
wood. 

J. But I thought there were no wheels in 
Persia. 

V. O. I never said there were no wheels, but 
that there were no wheel-carriages ; and these 
rude carts are hardly an exception. They are 
only used in some part.s of Persia to carry straw 
or vegetables from one part of a plain to another, 
or from the fields and gardens to the villages. 
Buffaloes are also frequently ridden by the 
natives in the north of Persia, — not. on long 
journeys, but in going to some rather distant 
village in the same plain •, «Avd the appearance 
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which the animals make, when caparisoned for 
riding, with the rider in sheep-skins upon their 
backs, seemed very comical to me. The natives 
pay much attention to the comforts of their buf- 
faloes, as they do indeed of all their domestic 
animals. They are liable to a disorder in the 
skin, to prevent which it is necessary to keep 
them clean, and they are therefore often bathed, 
particularly in warm weather. They are driven 
into the water, where they stand, while the men 
throw the water over them with hollow wooden 
shovels, till they are thoroughly wetted. Then 
the men take rough stones in their hands and 
give them a good scrubbing all over. The buf- 
&loes seem highly to enjoy this part of the busi- 
ness, during which they stand perfectly still, but 
snort and sniff with the utmost satisfaction. In- 
deed they delight to be in the water in hot wea- 
ther, and the only obstinacy of which I know 
them to be guilty is when the men wish them 
to get out again. Sometimes, when it is ne- 
cessary that they should cross a ford, they will 
stop in the middle, and nothing the men can do 
will make them move for hours together. 
. F. If buffaloes are so strong, I wonder they 
are not brought to this couutrj wv\\a».^^'v»^^'^' 
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U. O, They are common in many parts of 
Europe, and I see no reason why they might not 
thrive in this country. But I do not wonder 
that they are not introduced^ any more than I do 
that the elephant is not. Our numerous improve- 
ments render animal strength of less value than 
in most other countries, unless when combined 
with vigour and swiftness, as in the horse. The 
buffalo might, however, be useful in agriculture 
and in dragging heavy waggons. But you will re- 
collect that the people of the East have no cart- 
horses, which I consider one of the most magni- 
ficent and useful animals of the world. The cart- 
horse is as a buffalo to us ; and the buffalo is as 
a cart-horse to the people of the East. 

Next comes the sheep. What have I say to 
about the sheep ? — ^These animals are very nume- 
rous in Persia, as they fiirnish almost the only 
animal food which the people use. The mutton 
is very good, though the sheep are killed just as 
they happen to be wanted; for the Persians have 
no idea of feeding animals for slaughter. The 
sheep are of what is called the fat-tailed species ; 
that is, the tail is loaded on each side with an 
enormous mass of fat in the shape of a heart, 
which sometimes we\g\i% ^o xawOa. ^a» thirlY 
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pounds, and often appears as a great incum- 
brance to the animal. The fat is soft and 
marrowy, and forms a dish which is much ad- 
mired in Persia, and I myself used to like it 
when boiled with rice. It is much used in 
cooking as a substitute for lard and butter, and 
it is also employed for burning in lamps. 

The skins of sheep are much used by the Per- 
sians in their dresses. Most of the people wear 
caps made of the skin of lambs or sheep, with 
the wool outside ; and thus they also line their 
winter dresses. The finer skins, however, and 
those most generally used for caps, are obtained 
from a peculiar kind of sheep in the eastern parts 
of Persia. It is below the usual size, and has a 
tail less broad than the common Persian sheep. 
The fleece consists of fine spirally curled wool, 
generally of a gray colour, or white and black 
mixed ; but it is often perfectly black, which is 
the colour which the people best like for caps. 
The best skins are those from the youngest ani- 
mals, and they are very beautiful indeed, the 
fleece lying in short, smooth and glossy curls, 
and looking like damask. In order to get the 
finest sortSj the lamb is killed as soon as it is 
born. 
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J, How cruel! 

U, O, I do not see that It does not seem to 
me more cruel to kill it at its birth, for the sake 
of its skin, than to kill it when it has grown up 
for the sake of its flesh. The longer the animal 
is allowed to live the coarser the fleece becomes, 
and the skin of the fiill-grown sheep is only made 
into caps for poor people. The lamb may be 
allowed to live, however, for a fortnight, without 
much injury to its skin, provided that during 
that time it is carefully guarded by having linen 
sewed around it. 

Now that we are speaking about sheep, I 
should not forget to mention that in Persia is 
found the argali, or wild sheep, from which some 
naturalists think that all the different sorts of 
sheep are descended, although others think that 
it has more of the nature of a goat than a sheep. 
It is taller and larger than the common sheep, 
and is generally of a greyish colour : the tail is 
very short, but the horns are extremely large ; 
they are planted on the top of the head, stand- 
ing close at the base, rising first upwards, then 
bending down and twisting forwards as in the 
common ram. Those of the old males, in parti- 
cular, ohen grow to a vast size, and have been 
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found of the length of four feet, and weighing 
fifteen pounds each. The body is not covered 
with wool, but with hair; and the throat has 
two hairy dewlaps hanging down. The male 
is a fine, bold, strong, and portly animal, 
the appearance of which, about the head and 
shoulders, has been compared to that of a lion. 
Prom spring to autumn these animals feed in the 
small valleys in the higher regions of the moun- 
tains upon the young shoots of plants, on which 
they become very fat. As the winter comes on 
they descend into lower regions, and live on grass 
and other vegetables. They prefer to resort to 
those places in the neighbourhood of which salt is 
found, and they are in the habit of scraping up 
the ground to get at it. They are very timid 
creatures, but frequently fight among themselves, 
and in their battles are often thrown over the 
precipices. I may here add, that it is among the 
favourite amusements in Persia to make bold 
and powerful rams fight together. The force 
with which they strike their heads against each 
other in these combats is almost frightful to wit- 
ness. But the heads of rams will, it seems, bear 
harder knocks than ours. 

The Persian goat does not mucK dififex ^\^s^^ 
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our own mountain goat^ except in its homs^ 
which are more rounds smooth, and upright. 
Its ears are small and erects and a large tuft of 
hair stands forward between the horns^ like the 
forelock of a horse. It has long, coarse hair, 
of an ashy-brown colour, with reddish tips. The 
female is without the beard, and has no hornsy 
or only very small ones. A specimen of this 
goat was brought to England by the Persian 
ambassador as a present to the king. Wild 
goats are hunted in Persia; and I remember 
to have seen, near the town of Khoi, in the 
north of that country, two large pillars faced 
with the skulls of these animals. A king, 
called Ishmael, . is said to have killed an im- 
mense number of them in one hunt, and ordered 
their skulls to be used in this manner for a me- 
morial of the event. Some, however, allow that 
they were the produce of a year's sport, which I 
think is the most likely to be true. The heads 
and horns are arranged in lines around a hollow 
pillar of brick, which thus garnished make a very 
curious appearance, particularly as they both 
lean so much on one side, that I thought a very 
slight shock of an earthquake would be enough 
to throw them down. 
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F. How horrid these pillars must look, with 
the grim heads all round them ! 

U. O. Things much more horrid are to be seen 
in Persia. It has been from very ancient times 
a practice in that country, and on its borders, to 
make pillars and pyramids of human heads— 
the heads of enemies slain in battle. Besides old 
^pillars of this description, there are some which 
have been erected within these few years. Near 
one of the gates of Bagda d - 

H. That is in Turkey. 

U. O. Yes ; — on each side of the road there 
are two low, round pillars inlaid with the heads 
of two hundred Arab robbers, who had been 
killed in an engagement, or taken prisoners and 
afterwards killed, by the troops of the governor. 
I have seen still worse than this. On a plain 
near Mount Sevelund, in the northernmost pro- 
vince of Persia, there is a small hill on which no 
less than five pillars of human heads have been 
erected within these few years. They are built 
with brick and lime, with niches all around, in 
which are placed the heads of about a thousand 
Russians. During the war with Russia, the 
King of Persia offered to give three pounds for 
every Russian head that was brought t.<^ feaa» 
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camp. So these heads were pickled and sent to 
him; and he had these pillars built to receiv^ 
them^ considering them as so many monuments 
of his glory. 

H. What monuments ! 

U, O, Aye, indeed ! It is impossible to imagine 
a more horrid spectacle than that which these 
barbarous trophies present. All war, however, 
is full of such horrors, if we could but see them. 
The Persians make a parade of those revolting 
things which we draw a veil over. 

With regard to dogs, you must understand 
that they are considered unclean animals by all 
Mahomedans. Their valuable qualities have, 
however, so far overcome this prejudice in Persia, 
that more attention is paid to them there than in 
any other Mahomedan country. They are not 
perhaps admitted on such familiar terms about 
the house as in England; but they are much 
employed by the country people in watching the 
flocks, and guarding the tents and villages. There 
are several breeds, the most common being strong 
wolfish-looking animals, which are so exceedingly 
fierce towards strangers that, when near the vil- 
lages guarded by them, I never thought it pru- 
dent to walk about without a heavy stick in my 
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hand^ and never dared approach the villages un- 
less in company with some of the inhabitants. I 
certainly never saw fiercer dogs than these. They 
are chiefly found among the people who in 
summer live in tents, and during winter in vil- 
lages. In other places a dog that has some re- 
semblance to the mastiff is more common, and 
not quite so ferocious. 

One of the finest species of dog I have ever 
seen, is a sort of greyhound which the Persians 
rear to assist them in the chace. They have 
generally long silken hair upon their quarters, 
shoulders, ears^ and tail; and I think them 
as handsome and considerably more powerful 
and sagacious than our own greyhounds. I 
have sometimes seen a spirited horse break 
loose and run away at ftiU speed, when one of 
these dogs has set off after him like an arrow, 
and soon getting ahead of him, took an oppor- 
tunity of seizing the bridle in his teeth, and held 
it so firmly that, although he was not, of course, 
strong enough to stop the horse, yet as he was 
dragged along, he continued so to pull and con- 
fine him, as to hinder him very much, till some 
person was able to overtake and secure him. 

F. That must have been fine fvivv^ 
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U. O. Yes, OQ a large plain, and by day ; but 
there is no fun in it by night, or among the 
hills. 

Cats are not considered unclean by the Per- 
sians; but I do not remember to have seen 
them frequently in a state of domestication in that 
country. There are, however, cats enough about 
the towns which belong to nobody, and which 
no one cares for. They prowl about, and in 
some places contrive to keep themselves in good 
condition upon rats, mice, and other vermin, 
while in other places they seem half starved. 
They generally harbour in some obscure place in 
the cellars, or among the fire- wood; and by 
night pass over the roofs to the houses in quest 
of prey. 

There is a species of cat in Persia which is 
pecuUar to the eastern part of that country. It 
is called by some the ^' Khorassan cat" — Kho« 
rassan is the most eastern province of Persia; 
and it is certainly one of the most elegant of 
cats, though I will not say that it is more so 
than the common cat, which is, in my opinion, 
one of the handsomest of animals. 

J. That is my opinion too. Uncle. 

U. O. Is it ? These cats are generally of a 
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fine grey hue, without the mixture of any other 
colour, and the fur is exceedingly soft, and as 
shining as silk. The colour is darkest on the 
back^ and gradually softens towards the breast 
and belly, which are nearly white. The tail is 
long, and is covered with long flowing hair, so 
that the tip has some resemblance to a plume 
of feathers. I think that the beautiful white 
cats in this country called ^* Persian cats," but 
in Persia called " Ispahan cats," which are some- 
times to be met with as pets in England, with 
their long soft fur, their bushy tails and sprightly 
eyes, diflTer only in colour from those called 
Khorassan cats. These white cats are not very 
common even in Persia. 

/. O, dear Uncle ! why, why didn't you bring 
me home one of those pretty creatures ? 

U, O. Because when I was in Persia I did not 
happen to know that there was such a personage 
as your dear little self then in the world. Now 
I think we have considered the list of tame quad- 
rupeds. 

F. Oh, no. Sir; you have not said a word 
about pigs ! 

U. O. Because pigs are not tame animals in 
Persia. But in some parts o{ iVkft ^wsc^x^ ^^s^ 
hogs are very abundaixt, wiA. ^^ «^ ^«5iX ^'^ ^ 
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damage to the corn and cotton fields^ which are 
never enclosed. The peasants therefore destroy 
them whenever they can find them ; but thay 
never think of eating their flesh. 

J. Not eat pork 1 

U. O. No. The hog is an unclean animal 
among the Mahomedans as well as among the 
Jews^ and they would think themselves defiled 
if they tasted its flesh. You would as soon think 
of eating ass-flesh as they would pork. 

J. How strange ! 

U. O, Why strange ? We must learn, my 
dear, to look at many things as they are seen by 
other people, not as our own habits make them 
seem to us. Unless we do so we shall not under- 
stand properly many interesting things that will 
come under our notice. Now, in this case, the 
Persians may have just as much cause to wonder 
at our eating pig's flesh, as we at their eating the 
flesh of asses. 

J. Really! 

U, O, Yes, really. If you consider a little, 
you will find that the ass is much more cleanly 
in its food and in its habits than the hog. In- 
deed, even we, who eat the flesh of the hog, make 
a proverb of its uncleaniiess. 
«/ But pork is so goodX 
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V, O. It is savoury ; but doctors do not think 
that it IS wholesome — and I believe they would 
think the flesh of asses a much more proper and 
healthy food. 

/. How droll to think of asses being killed 
like sheep and like pigs^ and to see their great 
heads hanging by the hooks in the butchers' 
shops. Ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. Oldcaatle. Jane! Jane! 

U. O. My dear little girl, you do not under- 
stand me. I am not desirous that we should 
give up pork, and take to eating our asses ; but I 
am desirous, very desirous, that we should not 
get into the habit of calling a practice good or 
bad, merely because it is or is not like what we 
do : but that we should only reflect whether — all 
things considered — the practice be or be not rea- 
sonable in itself. 

F. I think I underatand you. Sir. 

U. O. Well. Though the Persians do not eat 
pork, yet they hunt the wild hogs. I have heard 
of as many as eighteen being killed at one 
hunting. 

H, But what do they do with them, then, 
when they have killed them ? 

U. O. Leave them to be eaUwVs^ xv^^^X^^-^js^s. 
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or dogs. But if it happens that any European 
families are in the neighbourhood^ they some* 
times send the game to them; which is a very 
profitable compliment to themselves, as the sa- 
vant who takes the present always expects to 
receive in return much more than the animal ig 
worth. It is in this way that his master pays 
him his wages by sending him with presents. 
The person to whom it is sent would be con- 
sidered to insult the sender if he declined to re- 
ceive it ; and I have heard some gentlemen com- 
plain very bitterly of the price which their Ma- 
homedan friends made them pay for their pork. 
H, But— 

U, O, Do not ask anything about this wiay 
of making presents now, because we shall better 
consider the whole subject on some other even- 
ing. Our business now is with the animals of 
Persia. So little notion have the Persians of 
hogs in a tame state, that when, on entering the 
Russian territories, they have seen herds of them 
led out of the villages to feed on the hills, they 
have been heard to exclaim with much amaze- 
ment, *^ See what strange sheep they have in 
this country 1" 
Z^ But, Sir, if the wild hogs are common in 
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Persia^ and the people hunt them and make pre- 
sents of them^ how could they take them for 
sheep? 

?7. O. That is a very good objection ; but the 
Persians, generally, have no idea that there can 
be elsewhere any domestic animals but those 
which they have themselves; and so little do 
they think of any use there could be in the hog, 
that they would as soon think that wolves or 
foxes might be domesticated and led out to ked, 
as that hogs should be sOr I consider the mis- 
take, as a first impression, perfectly natural, par- 
ticularly when we consider that the inhabitants 
of towns know little of the wild hog, and that 
there is some difference of appearance between it 
and the tame one. 

H. (Hesitatingly.) Still, Sir, I do not feel quite 
satisfied. Did you hear the Persians say so ? 

U. O. Yes. 

H, Then I am satisfied. Sir. 

U. O, Thank you. But consider a little. Sup- 
pose you had never seen ducks in a tame state, 
although wild ones are abundant in this country. 
Then imagine you went to another country, and 
there, for the first time, saw some ducklings under 
the charge of a hen, who led thaiia. ^wj^. -ss^Siw 
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cared for them as her own, might you not be iu- 
elined to say, ** See what strange chickens there 
are in this country !" 

J, I should have known better than to say 
that. 

H, I think I might have said so. Sir, in my 
haste. 

U, O. That will do. The cases are riot pre- 
cisely the same, but they are enough so to ex- 
plain the feeling. It will be well for ourselves 
and just to others if, when we hear the comical 
and strange remarks of strangers about things 
which they never saw before, we give them credit 
for a little common sense, notwithstanding their 
mistakes; and instead of laughing at them, or 
after laughing, if we cannot help it, let us con- 
sider what circumstiances of the country to which 
they belong, or of their own habits, could make 
them talk so absurdly. This will be useful and 
interesting. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

QUADRUPEDS — (continued) . 

Uncle Oliver, Now let us see what other ani- 
mals there are in Persia besides those which 
man has reduced to his service. The lion is 
found in different parts of Persia. 

Frank. But is not the lion a native of Africa? 

Z7. O. Yes ; and that which is found in Persia 
and other parts of Asia is a much less splendid 
and powerful animal than the lion of Africa. It 
is considerably smaller; and I wish to direct 
your attention to the fact that the lion only pos- 
sesses in perfection those qualities which from 
him we call " lion-like" in deserts and unpeo- 
pled countries. There he reigns in full power. 
He has never known a rival, and he is accus- 
tomed to find all things yield before him. Thus 
he has never had occasion to experience any such 
thing as fear or apprehension ; and being igno- 
rant of the power of man, he attacks him without 
hesitation. But when men intrude into his do- 
mains, or he into theirs, the case is altered. He 
soon learns the power which man derives frowv K\a» 
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numerous destructive weapons^ and becomes 
afraid of him. He avoids him when possible, 
and hardly ever attacks him except in self-de- 
fence. This is the reason that in such countries 
as Persia we hardly ever hear of men being mo- 
lested by lions, although they do miich damage 
to the cattle. I have sometimes tracked lions to 
their dens, around which the ground was strewed 
with bones, pieces of skin, and carcases partly 
devoured. The natives with me have, on such 
occasion, done all they could to make them come 
out, by shouting and even firing guns into the 
caves; but the lions have always kept their 
temper and remained quiet. 

F. What would the men have done if the lion 
had come out ? 

U. O, They would have shot it, of course. 

F. But if they were not afraid of it, why did 
they not go into the cave ? 

U. O. The entrance was small, so that they 
would have been obliged to creep in on their bel- 
lies, which would have afforded the lion a very 
good opportunity of making his meal upon them. 
The young are sometimes taken and brought up 
in confinement. When the king is to receive 
visits from distinguished strangers, a lion is 
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sometimes chained on each side of the gate of 
his palace. The Persians are also fond of 
making lions fight with bulls or oxen, or rather 
destroy them, for there is hardly any fighting. 
I happened to see one of these affairs once, and 
thought once quite enough. A young ox was 
brought into the court yard of a house, and soon 
after a man led in a lion by a rope around his 
neck. He at first went and sat down quietly under 
the wall ; but being incited by his keepers and 
by the sight of the ox, which was brought close 
to him, he made a spring and seized the ox 
upon the back. The poor thing made great 
efforts to get away, but the lion held him fast, 
both with claws and teeth, until his keepers 
dragged him off. When the lion was a second 
time let loose upon him, the ox fell to the ground ; 
upon which the men cut his throat to put him 
out of pain, and the lion eagerly drank up his 
blood. 

Jane. How cruel ! 

U. O. Yes ; particularly as the ox was per- 
fectly helpless. If it had been a spirited bull, it 
would have been a more equal match; but I 
should not even then have approved of it, for 
I think that such a being as man should be. <:».-► 
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pable of discovering more noble and pure enjoy* 
ments than he can find in seeing two poor beasts 
tear each other in pieces. A powerful bull some- 
times makes a vigorous defence in the combats ; 
and at firsts when he has pinned his adversary to 
the ground with his head, his victory seems cer- 
tain. But the terrible teeth and claws^ with 
which the lion tears the bull even in this posi- 
tion, scarcely ever fail to render him the victor 
in the end. 

The Persians are of opinion that a lion will 
never hurt a person of their religion, which is 
somewhat diflFerent from that of the Turks. They 
firmly believe that their lions would devour a 
Turk ; but that for themselves they are perfectly 
safe, if they take care to let the lion know, by 
some exclamation, what religion they are of. 
This opinion shows, as I have already told you, 
that men are not oflen attacked by lions in 
Persia. 

There are some tigers and leopards in the 
country; but they are as inferior in size and 
spirit to the same animals in India as the lion 
is to the lion of Africa. Lynxes are more com- 
mon, particularly in the provinces near the Cas- 
pian Sea, which afford, indeed, a peculiar species 
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of this animal^ called by naturalists the Caspian 
lynx. It is generally of a yellow brown colour, 
with the under parts brighter than the rest — in- 
clining to an orange colour. The tail, which 
reaches only to the bend of the legs, is tipped 
with black, and has three obscure black rings to- 
wards the tip. The ears also are tipped with 
black, and there are two rusty black bars 
inside the legs, near the bend of the knee. It 
is about two feet six inches long from the nose 
to the tail, but is sometimes nearly three feet. 
Like the other animals of its tribe, it lives on the 
smaller wild and domestic animals and poultry; 
and I am aware of nothing peculiar about it, ex- 
cept its appearance. Another species of lynx, 
called the Caracal, is the common lynx of Pereia. 
Naturalists, indeed, call it the " Persian lynx," for 
which reason I may particularly mention it now, 
though it is equally common in some other coun- 
tries of Asia. In its size and general appearance 
it resembles the common lynx ; but its tail is 
larger, its face also is longer, and its disposition 
is rather more fierce. Its colour, too, is differ- 
ent. That of the common lynx is generally pale 
grey, with a slight reddish tinge, with a white 
tail) and the upper ^atl o? \\\fc\i^^ v^^x^kM^&^i 
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man led in a bear, with which in his turn he 
wrestled. The bear always had the advantage; 
and when the man tried to throw him into the 
water, which was in the middle of the court 
where the sports took place, the animal got so 
much out of humour, that if it had not been for 
the want of his teeth, he would probably have 
demolished his unlucky antagonist. Yet in these 
contests the man has an advantage of the bear, 
for he is naked to the waist, and his skin is made 
slippery with oil, while the shaggy coat of the 
bear aflibrds a firm hold to himself. 

There are several species of deer in Persia ; 
but the most common is the antelope, called by 
the Persians ahoo and by the Arabs gazal, a 
word which, in the corrupt form of " gazelle,'* 
is sometimes used in our own poetry. 

/. Oh, yes ! I remember how Miss Ford 
used to say some pretty lines about a gazelle's 
eye. Mamma, do you recollect them ? 

Mrs, Oldcastle, I think I do, my dear. Is 
this what you mean ? — 

" Oh ! ever thus, from childhood's hour, 
I've seen my fondest hopes decay ; 
I never loved a tree or flower, 
But 'twas the first to fade away. 
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I never nursM a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye. 

But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die*/' 

U. O. That is a very apt quotation, for which 
we are nauch obliged to you, Mrs. Oldcastle. 
The Persians greatly admire this animal's ''soft 
black eye ;" and when they wish to praise the 
beauty of a lady they think it the highest of 
compliments to compare her eye to that of the 
antelope. Ahoo-chesm, *'antelope-eyed>'* is there- 
fore a very common expression ; and it really 
does very well describe the full jet-black eyes of 
the Persian women. The hunting of these fine 
animals is a favourite sport in Persia ; but it is 
so amazingly swift, that I doubt if any single dog 
or horse could overtake it. Some hunters, in^ 
deed, boast of having seen the thing done ; buft 
I never witnessed it. I have, however, seen a 
Persian, when riding at full gallop, shoot an ante- 
lope with his gun as it flew past him. 

F, That was being a good marksman, was it 
not ? 

U, O. Yes. The Persians are in general 
yery good marksmen. I have heard that the 

♦ Lalla Rookb.— The Fire-Worshippers, 
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late Abbas Meerza, who would probably have 
been king if be had livedf could not only do this, 
but shoot a bird as it flew overhead while he was 
himself riding at full gallop. 

H4 Do you believe that ? 

U. O, I do. But I was going to observe that 
the great swiftness of the antelope makes it ne- 
cessary that it should be hunted in a very pecH- 
liar manner. I don't know much about hunting 
myself: so I will give you the account nearly a» 
I find it in a pleasant book called ^^ Sketches of 
Persia/' written by Sir John Malcolm. The 
huntsmen go forth to the plains with hawks bxA 
greyhounds. The former rest in the usual man- 
ner upon the hand of the huntsman, and the 
dogs are led along in a leash. When an ante« 
lope is seen^ the horsemen endeavour to get as 
near to him as possible. They can seldom get 
very near before the animal observes them, and 
then he goes off at a rate swifter than the wind^^ 
the men at the same time putting the horses at 
full speed and letting loose the dogs. If it igr 
but one antelope, they at the same time let fly 
the hawks ; but if it is a whole herd, they detaiix 
the birds until the dogs have singled out a par- 
ticular anfelope. The \\wiV& xJaaxi *kim along 
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near thd ground^ and soon ireaeh the deer^ and 
pounce) at its head one after another^ sometimes 
with such violence as to knock it over. At any 
rate^ they confuse it so much that it is obliged 
to slacken its speedy which enables the dogs and 
horsemen to come up and destroy it. Sir John 
says^ that what surprised him most in this chace 
was the manner in which the dogs and hawks 
acted together^ and seemed to look to each other 
for aid. This was, of course, the effect of long 
and skilful training. The antelope is supposed 
to be the fleetest animal on earth, and the 
rapidity of its first burst off is amazing. It is 
generally taken before it has run fcair miles, and 
often before it has run half so far. It is the 
female that is chiefly taken in this way, as the 
people do not like to let fly their hawks at the 
male, as, in pouncing at his head, they are apt 
to run themselves through upon its sharp horps. 

J, And serve them rfght, too ! 

U. O. Yes ; if they were acting from their 
own free-will, and not as man instructs and com* 
mands them to do. 

J, But they ought not to do wrong, even when 
man tells them to do it. 

U. O, That is a ver^ ^o()^ t>i\ft "vw >^'5.>^'^^^ 
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are able to distinguish between right and wrong. 
But I very mu6h doubt whether a hawk ever 
thinks it wrong to attack an antelope. The mode 
of hunting I have described is only used^ I believe^ 
in the south of Persia. In the interior another 
method is more common, which somewhat re- 
sembles the way of hunting the wild ass. Gen- 
tlemen go forth to the sport leading their grey- 
hounds by a silken leash, which passes through 
a collar, and is ready to be slipped the mo- 
ment the huntsman chooses. The well-trained 
dog ruiis along by the side of the horse, and 
keeps clear of him on evety kind of road. 
When a herd'Of antelopes is seen, the huntsmen 
consult together, and determine to what point 
it will be best to drive them. They then dis- 
perse, and while some drive the herd in the in- 
tended direction, those who are with the dogs 
place themselves along the same line, at the dis- 
tance of about a mile from each other. One of 
the do*s is then let loose at the herd. He sinorles 
out one of them ; and the horsemen, who are sta- 
tioned with the dogs along the line, let loose one 
dog after another at the antelope as he passes, 
until at last he becomes fatigued, and is easily 
overcome. It is generaW^ \)ftfe V\v\\i qi: fourth 
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dog that kills him : sometimes, but very rarely^ 
the second does it ; but it occasionally happens, 
when the ground is favourable^ that the animal 
escapes altogether. 

Another method, used chiefly in royal hunt"- 
ing parties on a large scale^ is to surround 
a district with a large number of men> who> 
by drums and other noises^ drive all the ante- 
lopes and wild goats into a valley^ where a 
continual firing is kept up on them from behind 
the rocks, and they are pursued in every direc* 
tion, until vast numbers are destroyed. A hunt 
of this sort seems to be represented, with the 
difference of arrows instead of guns^ in the an-* 
cient sculptures upon the rocks near the town of 
Kermanshah. In this representation the deer 
seem to be hunted into an inclosure^ where the 
king, with bands of music, is waiting, and wherd 
they are destroyed before him. 

Hyeenas^ wolves, jackals, and foxes are very 
abundant in Persia* The latter are sometimes 
found of a silver-grey colour, and sometimes 
even white. The wolves are very ferocious; and 
when emboldened by extreme hunger will attack 
men-i-which, indeed, they do in other countries* 
Hared also are common euo\x^, ^xA'ax^ ^'^i^fesx 
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less timid than in England^ as they are not so 
much persecuted hy man. The Persians do 
not oonsider them as game; they think the 
animal unclean^ and will not eat its flesh, 
although their neighbours the Turks, and even 
the wandering shepherds who inhabit Persia, 
have no objection to it. 

There is only one other animal common in 
Persia, of which I need speak particularly. This 
is the jerboa, a little animal about the size of a 
rat, which is very common in the Persian plains 
and deserts. Its colour is generally pale brown 
above, and white underneath. It has very long feet, 
each with three toes. The tail, too, is long, with 
a feather-like tip. These little creatures so much 
resemble birds, in their postures . and hopping 
motions, that some naturalists place them among 
those animals which seem to stand between birds 
and quadrupeds. The animal is generally seen 
reared up, like a kangaroo, upon its hind legs^ or 
leaping to a considerable distance ; and if for a 
moment or two it sets its fore feet to the ground^ 
it quickly returns to the former posture, as if it 
were more natural to it. In feeding, the jerboa 
usually carries to its mouth with the &re paws 
the ears of corni s^nd olVvei ^e^^VvsJoXa ^Mbatances 
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on whidh it feeds. Although it usually mores 
about by hops^ yet when escaping from anything 
that alarms it the jerboa seelns almost to toy him- 
self flat upon the ground^ and sO to run aldng. 
The Persian jerboas do not live in troops as thoso 
of Egypt are said to do. Each has lusi owii hole, 
to which he hafiitily withdraws on the leait alamii 
atid^ in oonsequence of their great Wariness and 
agility, I believe it is not possible to take ihem> 
either by hunting or surprise^ in the day. When 
closely pressed by dogs or men, they escape with 
the utmost ease, by springing to an amatiing 
height over tht^ heads of their pursuers ; and 
after having turned topsy-ttirvy two or three 
times in the air, they come d(rWti again upon 
their feet at the distance of several yards from 
the spot whence they ascended. 

H. But cannot the people take tlieni at all^ 
then f 

U. O. Oh, yes ! The people are very fond of 
their flesh, and tax their ingemiity to procure 
them. One method is to pour water down their 
holes, on which they instantly jump out, and are 
generally taken. AtiOther common method is to 
expose the glare of a lantern to them. -^ ^VNs^Ci.^ 
instead of running away oi \.^vci% *^^ ""Ct^^s. 
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somersets^ they remain motionless^ and allots 
themselves to be quietly taken. 

•/• What droll little things ! I wonder, uncle, 
that you did not bring some of them home with 
you. 

U, 0. You would have been disappointed in 
them if I had ; for they are generally stupid and 
sleepy by day, although very active at night, 
3esides> their disposition to gnaw everything 
renders it difficult to keep them in a state of conn 
finement, I should be afraid to have them in a, 
ship, lest they should eat a hole through its side, 
They can only be kept in cages, or in boxes well 
lined with tin and strongly secured. 

So much, then, for the Quadrupeds of P^rsia^ 
We have yet the birds, the insects, the reptiles, 
and the plants to attend to ; but it is tin^e to 
leave off for the present. So, Henry, please to 
put away the drawings in the portfolio ; you, 
Frank, put away the books in their places ; and 
you, Jane, roll up the map. 
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CHAPTER XIV* 
BIRDS. 

Uncle Oliver. Now, then, we come to the Birds 
of Persia ; but as they are in general the same 
as those which frequent other countries in the 
same latitudes^ I shall only have to mention a 
few particulars which are not so usual in other 
countries, or which are otherwise remarkable. 
The Persians have all our domestic fowl, except 
turkeys. 

Jane. But is not Turkey next to Persia ? 

U, O. Certainly. 

jr. Then I wonder there are no turkeyd there* 

U. O. I see no wonder in it. 

Frank, Sir, she means—— 

J. Thatik you, Frank ; but I can say what I 
mean for myself. I mean that because turkeys 
come from Turkey, and because there must be 
plenty of them there, I wonder there are none 
in the next country. 

U, O. But turkeys do not come from Turkey; 
and though there are some ill that country, the^ 
are not very commoTV% Tux^^e^^ ^"cjasss. \^^^^3^ 
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America ; how they came to be called *' turkeys" 
I cannot tell ; but I suppose that when they were 
first seen m this country^ it WCMI not exactly known 
from whence they came^ and that the present 
name was given to them because in those times 
it was usual to conclude that everjrthing rare and 
eurious eame from Turkey, unless it ware clearly 
known from whence it did come. Now that you 
bring it to my mind^ I will tell you a pleasant 
little story, which I have read in the book called 
'' Sketdbes of Persia/' and which will show you 
how entirely ignorant the Persians are that 
there is such a bird as a turkey in exi3tence. 

When two English gentlemen, who were on 
their way to the city of Shiraz, arrived at the 
town of Kazeroon, they heard such a strange 
account of two remarkable creatures that were 
to be seen at a village fifteen miles. distant, 
that they determined to go and see them. In 
answer to their questions about these creafurea, 
one man said, " They ai-e very like birds, for 
they have feathers and two legs ; but then their 
head is bare and has a fleshy look, and one 
of them has a long black beard on its breast." 
But the chief point on which they dwelt was the 
strangeness of their 'voice, '«Vlm3d.n^ t!&ji.^lhftt 
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unlike that of any Other bird they had &ver heard 
or deen. An old man^ who had gone all the way 
from Kazeroon to see them^ said that the sound 
was very much like that of the Arabic language, 
but added> that^ though he had listened to them 
with the greatest attentioil, he had nOt been able 
to understand a word they saidi A^ it was very 
unpleasant weather^ and the roads Wetd exceed- 
ingly bad^ the Englishman Were Inuch fatigUed 
by the time they got to the Village in which 
the strange creatures were. The peOple of the 
village took thein to the house wher^ the animate 
were kept. The door was open^d^ and out 
marched — a turkey-coi;k and hen. The former 
seemed to rejoice much in his release from coci- 
finement^ and begafi to gabble hin Arabic with 
great vehemence. 

F. {After nmoh laughtef) What did the gen* 
tlemen say ? 

U» O; They looked at one another^ as if they 
did not know whether to laugh or to be angry : 
but at laiit they determined to laugh) and %6 
they did^ The people were much (Surprised 
when told that these strange creatures wefe Very 
common in India and England. It seemed thai 
the hitds had escaped feoia ^^^sws^ ''^jsa^^'^ia^ 
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been wrecked in the Persian Gulf^ and had gra« 
dually made their way to the place where they 
then were. 

Boiled fowls with rice form a very common 
and favourite dish in Persia^ and a far greater 
number of them must be consumed in that coun* 
try than in England. The Persians have a rather 
remarkable superstition about the crowing of a 
cock. They think it betokens good if the bird 
crbws at favourable hours ; but if it is so unfor-> 
tunate to do so at what they consider improper 
times, they think it unlucky and kill it. What 
they think favourable hours are at nine in the 
morning and evening, and at midnight and noon. 
Geese and ducks are very rarely kept in a tame 
state in Persia, as neither of these birds is much 
liked for eating. Indeed, I do not remember 
ever to have seen either a goose or duck eaten 
by Persians. 

Pigeons they have in plenty ; but they do not 
eat them. At the great city of Ispahan, they 
keep them in great numbers, and build fine large 
houses for them ; but it is only for the sake of 
their dung, which they use as a manure for their 
melon-grounds. This manure is of course very 
dear; but I should think \l vet>j ^q^*\w vV^a ^no-y 
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the Persians use it ; for the melons of Ispahan 
are certainly much superior to those of other 
places where this manure is not used.. 

F. And do they get plenty of melons ? 

U. O. Plenty. There is hardly anything more 
common than melons^ which are very valuable 
and refreshing in a warm climate ; and they are 
generally so cheap, that the poorest can obtain 
them. Nothing is more usual than to see a man 
in rags squatting down in the street and munch* 
ing a melon> which, in this country, would be a 
luxury at the tables of the great. This is because 
the melon is properly the product of a hot coun- 
try, where it grows freely.; whereas here it is 
raised with expense and difficulty. You will not 
fail on this, as on other occasions, to admire the 
wisdom and kindness with which Providence has 
given to all countries those vegetable and animal 
products which are most suited to their several 
wants. We thus see, that the most juicy fruits, 
such as melons and oranges, are produced in the 
countries where the people are most in need of 
the refreshment which they give. But let us 
return to the pigeons. 

In Persia, generally, the pigeons are mostly 
of a ciudery-blue colowT,' — ^^^ \i\»X^ . ^v^^^ ^^»s. 
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hardly ever seen in any part^ and I believe 
never in the south; indeed^ a white pigeon 
is considered almost as a prodigy in the ooiuitry> 
and as i^di was formerly, if not noW> an object 
of superstitious aversion* At Ispahan, the 
people who keep the pigeons for the sake of 
their duag build for them hoiui^s much larger 
and handsomer on the outside than the common 
dwdiling-houses of the country. Here.is a pic- 
ture of these houses, or doveeots« 

They are built in the outskirts of the town, and 
are, as you see, large round towetsj rather larger 
at the bottom than top, and with other smalljSr 
towers upon the large ones, surmounted by su*- 
gar4oaf spires, through which the birds go in 
and out. The inside has Some resemblance to 
a honey^oombi being pierced with innumerable 
hol^, each of which forms a snug nest for the 
pigeons. These pigeon-houses are painted and 
otherwise Ornamented on the outside^ and alto- 
gether look very fine. It is interesting to observe 
the vast clouds of birds which issue fVom and re- 
turn to these buildings, flying so close together 
as to obscure the sun when they pass overhead. 
These dove-cotes are not now, however, so well oc- 
cupied by pigeons as iovm^iVj \ ^t\.d\»A.uY of them 
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are quite tenantlegg. The Persians say that it 
was formerly very dangerous to approach a 
pigeon tower; for if a. person happened to cough 
near one, such crowds of pigeons rushed out that 
the intruder would instantly be knocked down 
and stunned* 

Peacocks are great favourites in Persia ; and 
are more common than in this country, as an 
ornament in grounds and gardens. The King 
of Persia has a throne which is called '^the 
throne of the peacock/' on account of two arti- 
ficial birds, intended to represent peacocks, which 
are placed on square pillars on each side of the 
seat. These birds are studded with precious 
stones, and each of them holds a large ruby in 
his beak. 

Hawks also ■ i 

J. But do, dear uncle, t^ us something more 
about the king and his throne ? 

U. O. Not now. Remember we are now talk- 
ing about birds. We shall have to talk about 
the king at some other time. 

Hawks of different species are much em- 
ployed in Persia. One, at least, is kept by 
most persons who are not engaged in business ; 
wid gentlemen when on jo\xts^«^^ «r^ \s55»;sw^ss5Sis?\ 
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attended by a servant whose business it is f o 
attend to the hawk, which he carries on his 
hand behind his master, ready to let it fly against 
any game that may be started. When thus 
carried, they are a^lways hoodwinked; but, of 
course, the hood is taken off when the game 
is in view. The hawks used in hunting aire of 
three sorts* The Cherkh, vfhich is the dame 
that is employed in hunting the antelope, in the 
manner I have already described ; the Bhyree, 
a hawk which is also niuch used in India ; and 
the Sha-baz, or ^' royal falcon," which is chiefly 
used against hares. The two first sorts are prin- 
cipally employed against a bird called the Hubara, 
which is a sort of bustard. This bird is large, 
weighing generally about seven or eight pounds* 
There is a tuft of black and white feathers on its 
head, the back of which and of the neck are 
spotted black. The sides of the head and throat 
are white, and so is the under part of the body. 
The breast is of a slate colour, and the feathers 
of the wing are greenish-brown, speckled with 
black ; the bill is very dark grey, and there is a 
large and handsome tuft of black and white 
feathers on each side of the neck. These birds are 
/bund on almost naked "pV^Xxis. ^\v^^ xcl^^ i\aati 
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flights, and soon become tired* It is difficult to 
get near them with a gun ; and although they 
are sometimes taken by riding at them on horse- 
back, the most common method is to fly hawks 
at them. The Persian name of the bird means 
"the young antelope.'* 

Henry, How odd that they should call a bird 
by the name of a beast ! 

U, O. It is because they suppose the bird in 
some qualities to resemble the beast* In the 
same way they call an ostrich by a name which 
signifies "the camel-bird." 

H. That is still more odd* 

U. O* It is still better ; for when a camel is 
coming with his front towards you, so that you 
can only see two of his legs, his appearance 
much resembles that of an ostrich. Indeed, in 
the deserts, where it is usual to see both camels 
and ostriches> it is at a distance hardly possible 
to distinguish them, unless by difference of size. 

For the purpose of taking the hubara, the 
services of both the cherkh and the bhyree are 
usually required, in the manner I will now de- 
scribe. 

As the men who carry the cherkh ride ov«t ^ksfe 
plain^ they now and thenlaVe oS. >i5ckavc \v<^^ "^^^ 
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hold them up that they may see if there is any 
game. 
F. But eould not the men see for themselves 1 
U. O, They cannot see so well as the hawks^ 
whose power of discovering distant objects far 
exceeds that of man. The eherkh often disco- 
vers the bustard at a spot where the man who 
carries him can see nothing distinctly. He 
knows> however, that the bird has discovered the 
game by its struggles to get loose ; and then he 
throws the hawk off his hand, and away it flies 
at fiiU speed, skimming over the ground, and the 
men then gallop away after him. As the hawk 
approaches the hubara, that noble bird does not 
fly away, which would indeed be of little use, but 
with its head raised, and its wings outspread, ad- 
vances to meet its adversary, and with its beak 
and wings often defends itself so well against the 
terrible pounces of the eherkh, that it finds an 
opportunity of rising from the ground upon the 
wing, without being hurt. The services of the 
eherkh are then at an end, as it never follows the 

hubara when it flies away. Therefore the oUier 
hawk called the bhyree is let loose the moment 

the buhara rises, and generally compels it to take 

refuge on the ground agaiw. k It^jJcL ^^\Vk ia 
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now let loose against it^ and as the hubara hai 
become weary^ it cannot defend itself so well at 
at firsts and is commonly killed this time 
at least; but it Often happens that it com- 
pletely baffles the hawks and escapes altogether. 
The strength and courage of the hubara^ 
and the change of hawks^ makes this sport 
very exciting to those who are fond of such 
pursuits. 

The mode in which the other falcon takes its 
prey is also rather curious. Before it is Carried 

out for huntings the falconer fits to its thighs a 
pair of leathers with the greatest possible cafe. I 
wondered at this when I firdt saw it^ and was rather 
amused by the resemblance which I ikncied the 
leathers to bear to a pair of breeches. I asked 
what it meant ; but the man only said^ '^ Wait a * 
bit^ and you will see." And so I did. It often 
hE^pens that the hare which the bird seizes ift 
strong enough to drag it along the ground in its 
efforts to escape. Thus while the falcon has the 
claws of one foot fastened in the back of its prey^ 
the other foot is dragged along on the ground until 
he can lay hold of a tuft of grass^ by which he is 
enabled to stop the course of his victim. la thU 
way* the very strong «ffioi\» ol\5aa\!«Jt^\s> ^'wssc^ 
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are such as would probably tear the bird asunder^ 

if it were not for those leathers which at first 

* 

seemed so strange. Very often, however, the 
falcon kills the hare, or disables it from running 
away, at the first pounce; and he has then been 
known to attack with great boldness and drive 
away greyhounds which have attempted to seize 
the hare he had killed. 

Pheasants and partridges, like our own, are 
very common in Persia, in the plains of which 
there is also found, in large numbers, a peculiar 
sort of partridge called the " black breast" both 
by the Turks and Persians. It has a warty skin 
round the eyes^ and is furnished with a strong 
convex bill, with the nostrils under the feathers. 
The feet are black, and the fore part of the leg, 
which is very strong, is covered with short fea- 
thers ; the inside of the toes is rough, and there 
is a small spur on the feet of both males and 
females. The male bird is of a brown colour 
spotted with black; and the female of a dirty yel- 
low mixed with brown. Round the forepart of 
the body, or the breast, is a band of black 
feathers, more distinct in the male than in the 
female. All the lower part of the body is black. 
The desh, which is cousv^et^A^N^x^j^^Q^^^vji^, 
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is of two colours— black near the bone, and white 
on the exterior. 

/• I am sure I should not think black flesh 
good eating. 

U, O, Black is frequently only a strong word 
for very dark> and so I used it. The flesh of the 
fine bird called *' black cock," found in our 
northern moorlands^ is^ in like manner^ of a white 
and a dark colour. The ^' black breasts" fly in 
flocks^ and have a soft note while they are on 
the wing. They do not, like the common part- 
ridge, run after they are once settled. They at^ 
shy and cautious when a person attempts to ap« 
proach them on foot with a gun ; but they do not 
mind a person on horseback. 

Quaib are in great abundance at the proper 
season ; and I mention them for the sake of de- 
scribing the very curious way in which the Per- 
sians take them. They stick two poles in their 
girdles, and place upon them either their outside 
coats or a pair of trowsers, as you see in this 
picture. (Shows a drawing.) 

J. How comical they look, as if they had 
horns! 

U.O. That is the very thing intended. TV^tsssss^c 
hope tapass off tbemacVv^is xrjoxi'^Jeka «^^s«^ 
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for cattle* Digguii^d in this manner^ they prowl 

about the fields with a hand net ; and the quails 

which is not alarmed at & fofm more resembling 

a beast than a man^ allows the fowler to approach 

so near as to be able to throw the net over it. The 

great number of birds which the men take in this 

way is amazing. A gentlemfitni with whotn I tra^ 

veiled at one time, observed the great abundance 

of quaild, and one morning Went out to shoot th^m. 

He was a good sportsman, and shot several; but 

a shepherd boy, whom he met as he returned, 
laughed at him^ and to show that his own way 

of dealing with the quails was the best^ imme- 
diately put up his horns^ and in a very short^timo 
took more birds alive than my friend had been 
able to kill in several hours. 

Nearly all the varieties of water fowl are found 
in different parts of Persia. I do not remember 
anything remarkable to mention of any of them 
except the stork. This bird, which finds protec** 
tion from man in every country, is treated by the 
Turks and Persians with particular respect. It 
builds its large round nest upon the highest 
points of all buildings, whether public or private, 
and the number of these nests upon the towers, 
turrets^ and cupolas lias ^ Nei^ ^muqus appear* 
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Btica. It is remark«kble that sparrows are fond 
of making their nests in the cavities and rough 
points of those of the storks. Nothing is more 
common in many parts of Persia than to see a 
f^olony of these small birds established on the 
perpendicidai: sides of a stork*s nest. The Per- 
sians have niost of our principal song-birds; ex- 
cept the goldfinch and the linnet^ which I do not 
remember ever to have seen in their country. 
But blackbirds, thrushes^ and nightingales are 
very common. The Persians almost idolize the 
nightingale^ which they call bul-bul, and it makes 
a great figure in their poetry^ in which they 
prettily enough consider the bird as the lover of 
the rose. A* the city of Shiraz, in particular, the 
gardens abound with these 

<< Sveet birds* that ihirn the noise of iblly* 
HqB\ musicalj most melanc)ioIy/' 

The emulation of nightingales is now, I believe, 
a fact well established. The Persians say that 
they are often known to expire while contending 
with skilftil musicians not only in tihe variety but 
the loudness of their notes. When they hear the 
instrument, they come to the neighbouring trees, 
sometimes remaining still, and warbling with all 
their might; at other l\me^, ^^^ ^wN^set J^^^^^ 

fcraflchtobranchiaaiEdea\iQ\x^ol«^V^^^^^^^ ' 
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instrument from which the notes proceed ; atid it 
occasionally happens that they drop to the ground 
as if in a fit, and sometimes die outright. I never 
witnessed this myself; but I have heard it so often 
related by persons well entitled to credit> that I 
feel obliged to believe it as to the fits^ and am 
inclined also to believe that thQ little songster^ 
sometimes even die in the agony of emulation. 

H. If it be true, I wonder it has not been no- 
ticed in other countries besides Persia* 

U, O. It has been noticed in almost every 

country and in different ages : but we have not 

opportunities of making much observation on the 

subject in England. Such contests as I have 

mentioned between nightingales and lutanists^ 
are described by poets of different nations who 

lived in times when people were in the habit of 
amusing themselves with musical instruments in 
the open air. The most beautiful account of 
such a contest which I have met with in English 
poetry is in a play called " The Lover's Melan- 
choly," by a poet named Ford, who was one of 
the successors of Shakspeare. I will read it to 
you. A young nobleman relates the incident 
thus to his friend t — 

Passing from Italy to GieeteA^^^^^ 
Which poets of aa eVdw iVcwaV^^^^^^OL"^ 
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To ^lorifr their Tempe, bred in me 
Desire of visiting that Paradise* 
. To Thessaly I came, and living private, 

Without acquaintance of more sweet companions 
Than the old inn^at^s to mv love, my thoughts, 
I day by dfiy frequented silent groves 
And sohtary walks. One morning early 
This accident encounter'd me : I heard 
The sweetest and piost ravishing contentioi^ 
That art and nature ever were at strife in, 

A sound of music touch'd mine ears, or rather 
Indeed intrauced my soul ; as I stole nearer, 
Invited by the melody, I saw 
This youth, this fair-faced youth, upon his lute> 
With sounds of strange variety and harmony. 
Proclaiming, as it seem'd, so bold a challenge 
To the clear choristers of the wood, the birds. 
That as they flock'd about him, all stood silent, 
Woud'ring at what they heard : I wonder'd too ! 

A nightingale, 
Nature's best-skill'd musician, undertakes 
The challenge, and fur every several strain 
The well-shaped youth could touch, she sung her 

down ; 
He could not run diviision* with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument than she, 
The nightingale^ did with her various notes 
Reply to. 

Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird 
*" Whom art had never taught clefs, moods f , or notes 

Should vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to perfect practice ; 
To end the controversy, in a rapture 
Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly, 

* Divition seems to have been the technical phrase for the 
pauses or parts of a musical composition. — IVcber. 

f Moods, Probably the time in which \&»&v:. S% t^»^'^< — 
Weber» 
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So many voluntariei, and HO quleki 
That there waa curiosity and eunnlttg*^ 
Coneord and disebifd^ lines (^ dififoring ttfltbod 
Meeting in one foil centre tf delight* 

/. And what did the bird say^ then ? 

U. O. Th& Utd> ordain'd to bo 

Music's fitst martyr, ttrore to imitate 
These sereral somidss which, when B^ warbling 

throat 
Faird in. tat grief down dro^ipM shd oii hialute, 
And brake her heart. 

(After a long pause.) F^, I don't think I ever 
heard a nightingale, • Does it sing as W^ll as a 
canary bird ? 

U. O. In sotnd respects better.. 

F. Have they any canary birds in Persia ? 

U. O. No ; and you will recollect that the ca- 
nary is not properly a bird of this country, either. 
There are none that live at large, and they can 
only be reared in-doors. Rearing birds in con- 
finement, for the sake of their songs, is not a 
common practice among the Persians: and 
though I believe there are no people who enjoy 
the singing of birds more than they do, I do not 
recollect that I ever saw caged birds in any Per- 
sian house. 

* Cunming here means skill or art. 
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CBAPTBB XV. 

INSECTS AND REPTILES. 

Unch Olwer, There is no insect in Persia of 
which I have so much to say as of the Locusts. 
These insects are not, indeed, peculiar to Persia, 
or even to Asia ; but as that country suffers 
much from them, I may as well speak of them 
now as at any other time. 

As these insects do great mischief to man in 
the East^ I will give you their regular history, so 
far as I am able, from what I have myself seen or 
read about them. The female locust lays her 
eggs in autumn, and the way in which she does 
it is very curious. She makes choice of a piece 
of light earth that is well protected by a bush or 
hedge, and there she digs a hole for herself, so that 
when she gets in, her head only appears above 
the ground* She there deposits an oblong sub* 
stance of the shape of her own body : this con^ 
tains a larg^ number of eggs, placed in rows 
against each other. They are then carefully 
covered over, which, with their sheltered situation^ 
protects them from the cold, o? v<\w\«t \ ^asv^*^'®^ 
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are generally hatched very early in spring by the 
heat of the sun. There is one strange fact which 
I never had an opportunity of witnessing myself, 
but it has been told me by persons so well worthy 
of credit, that I can scarcely venture to doubt it ; 
that is^ that when the female has finished hef 
work^ several male locusts come around her and 
kill her. 

Jane. Oh, what for ? 

U» O. I am sure I don't know. I would ad* 
vise you all to keep this circumstance in mind, 
and see whether in your reading or in looking 
about for yourselves, you can find any similar 
practice among other insects. Let me know if 
you do. The villagers are, from practice, very 
expert in discovering where the locust has laid 
her eggs ; and they take a great deal of trouble 
in hunting them out and destroying them. In 
the places which have been plagued with the 
visits of the locusts, the hedges and ridges begin 
to swarm about the middle of April with the 
young locusts, which have then a black appear** 
ance, and are without wings, and perfectly harm- 
less. In about a month they increase to triple 
their former size ; they are then of a cindery gray 
colour, and their wing^^ Wn^ b^e^me half an 
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inch long; but they are still quite harmless. 
By the end of June they become of their full 
size, which is almost three inches in length ; and 
their legs, head, and extremities are red, the 
body being of a pale colour inclining to red. 
There are differences of colour and size in the 
different sorts of locusts ; but that which I am 
describing is the great destroying locust. They 
are exceedingly strong— indeed I am not sure 
that there is any creature in the world stronger 
in proportion to its size. They not only make 
very long journeys on the wing, but can leap to a 
great distance and with amazing force. When 
they accidentally spring against a person's face, 
the feeling is very similar to that which you have 
experienced when hit by a pellet from a pop-gun* 
When disturbed while upon the ground, I have 
even seen many locusts stun or even kill them- 
selves outright by the force with which, in leap- 
ing away, they strike their heads against a wall* 
Their great strength, with their saw-like teeth 
and their immense numbers, render them one of 
the most terrible enemies which man has in any 
part of the world ; for they eat the young cora 
and every green thing in the districts over which 
they march j or where the^ te^\ m ^€\t \<:iNii:«5»ft"\^^ 
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Their ravages begin before they oiin fly^ and are 
then indeed the worst. They then erawl along 
in battalions^ in a straight fronts devouring every 
kaf and bud as they go along, and not sparing 
even the bark of trees. The people then endea- 
vour to rid the land of them by digging ditches 
across their path, into which large numbers of 
them fall and are destroyed. It is remarkable 
that the domestic fowls eat them before they are 
quite full grown^ and when this is the case the 
yolk of the eggs which the hens lay, becomes of 
a dark reddish colour^ something like that of 
the locust. 

I dare say you have sometimes read of the 
flight of locusts; but nothing you ever read could 
give you a proper notion of it, 

Henry. Then I suppose you have seen it. 
Sir? 

• V* 0, Oh, yes ; very often. On one occasion^ 
when I. was sitting within doors between one 
and two o'clock in the afternoon, in the month 
of June, the light in my room became darkened 
down to a sort of twilight, and I heard a very 
unusual noise, which I can compare to nothing 
better than to the rush of a great wind. I 
ran out to see whsA viaiR \h^ xfta!v-V«t» ^ad I saw 
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overhead an immense cloud of locusts^ exceeding^ 
I think, all that it is possible for the mind of 
man to imagine of collected life« Thid cldud 
was in many places quite dark by its thickness, 
but in other places the insects were more dis-^ 
persed^ allowing the light to pass between them. 
They appeared to form a great army travelling 
under the direction of a leader-^which was per** 
haps th^ truth. It was a long time, about an 
hour, I thinks before they had passed. While 
they were passings the people in the outskirts of 
the town made a terrible clamour by beating 
drums and by shouting, in order to deter them 
from alighting. This is done everywhere. Where 
they do alight^ their ravages often occasion ter- 
rible famines among the people. Even when 
the main body p&usses on, many stragglers^ 
which perhaps are tired, descend upon the 
ground and the house-tops, and do considerable 
damage to the treed, the corn, and the gardens. 
The poorer people collect large numbers of them, 
which they eat ; they also dry and salt them and 
afterwards sell them in the bazaats as an article 
of food. 

Frank. Did you ever eat them^ sir ? 

U. 0. Yes. 
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J. Why, uncle, you seem to have eaten every 
thing ! 

v. O. Really, you are not much mistaken in 
that. Locusts taste something like stale shrimps ; 
and as the yellow locusts turn red when they are 
boiled, they have something of the same appear- 
ance. After this long account, you will be pleased 
to hear Henry read this passage about the lo- 
custs (pointing out the passage to Henry, to whom 
he gives the book), from a beautiful poem called 
" Thalaba,'* written by Dr. Southey. Now be- 
gin if you please, Henry. 

H. (Reading.) 

*' Onward they came, a dark continuous cloud 

Of con^^regated myriads numberless, 
The rushing of whose wings was as the sound 

Of a broad river, headlong in its course 
Plunged from a mountain-summit, or the roar 

Of the wild oceau in the autumn storm, 
Shattering its billows on a shore of rocks. 
Onward they came, the winds impelkdthem on. 

Their worK was done, their path of ruin past, 
Their graves were ready in the wilderness. 

" ' Behold the mighty army ! ' Moath cried. 
* Blindly they move, impell'd 
By the blind element. 
And yonder birds, our welcome visitants, 
Lo ! where they soar above the embodied host, 
Pursue- their way and hang upon their rear. 

And tliin their spreading flanks 
iiejoicing o'er tWii W\c^«t I ' '*— — , 
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U. O. Now, stop there, and go on to the place 
where the Arabian maid, Oneiza, examines a 
Ipcust which one of these birds let fall into her 
lap, 

H. {Continuing to read.) 

'* The admirinji^ girl snrvey'd 
H^ outspread sails of green ; 
His gauzy under-wings, 
One closely to the grass-green body furl'd, 
One ruffled iu the fall and half unclosed. 
She view'd, his jet-orb 'd eyes ; 

His glossy gorget bright. 
Green glittering in the sun i 

His plumy pliant horns. 
That, nearer as she gazed. 
Bent tremblingly before her breath. 
She yiew'd his yellow-circled front 
With lines mysterious vein'd. 
* And know'st thou what is written here, 
* My father ? ' said the maid.'' 

Sir, I think I understand all that very well, ex- 
cept the four last lines. 

U. O. I really do not very well understand them 
myself; but let us look into the notes at the end 
of the book, and see if Mr. Southey has anything 
to say about it himself. Yes, here is something 
from Norden. (Reads.) " The locusts are remark- 
able for the hieroglyphic that they bear upon 
their forehead ; their colour is green throughout 
the whole body, except a Uttl© ^elVoi^^xssw^^ai^ 
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turroundft their head^ and is lost at the ey^/' 
It ia aftairards added, that *' The MohaiUm^tkiift 
beliere adtne mysterbus meaning is contained uft 

the lines upon the locust's forehead.^' I conftia 
that I do not understand about this mystery in 
the forehead of the locust. Perhaps it is only 
found in the green locuslj cf which I do not know 
so much as of the others. 1 know^ lK)weTer, that 
Mohammedans think that the fine flbl*eii in the 
wings of the locust form an Arabic sentence^ which 
may be thus translated t-*-^' We arfe the army of 
the mighty God. We hsLvd each ninety-and-nine 
eggs ; and had we but the handredth^ we would 
consume the world and all that it contains." 

F. Is that true? 

U, O. Surely not. Yet, in the style of the 
people cf the East, it very Well describes thcf feel^ 
ing with which they regard the locust. 

Next to the looust> I know of no insect In {Per- 
sia more annoying than a sort of bug, which the 
natives call tnulla, but which Europeans call the 
bug of Mianeh^ which is the name of the town in 
which it is chiefly found. It is rather larger than 
the common bug, and is of a grey colour, inclining 
to black ; and its back is covered with small red 
points, which can scarcely be distinguished, on 
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aeoount of their great number. It is hairy under 
the body and between the legs. Its bite is- be* 
lieved to be poisonous to strangers^ although it 
does no more harm to the inhabitants than the 
bite of a common bug would to us. 

H. Do you believe that ? 

U. O. I scarcely know how to answer you. I 
have spent two days and nights in the town^ but 
none of my party were molested by the bug; 
yet^ on the other hand^ I have heard accounts of 
the mischief it has done from peroons who knew 
the place well^ and were incapable of deceiving 
me. It is said that its bite at first produces i| 
small black spot, with a lump under it, which is 
soon followed by disease and delirium ; and^ in 
the end, death. Sometimes^ however, the person 
does not die until six weeks or two months after 
the bite, though he seldom outlives twenty-four 
hours. These bugs are only found in walls^ and 
their numbers are greater and venom stronger in 
proportion to the age of the building. They do 
not usually make their appearance by daylight ; 
and it is said that they will not do so by night if 
a lamp is kept burning in the Toom* These 
bugs have long existed in Mian^h, and have 
gradually spread from thence to tba xssSv^^giowis*- 
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ing villages, where, howevet*, they are s^id not 
to be so venomous as in M ianeh itself. I snp^ 
pose the reason why they have not spread io 
other parts of the country id, that the insects da 
not harbour in clothes, and are therefore nb€ 
likely to be taken from thence to other places. 
This is the best account I can give you of the 
muUa ; and although I am not convinced that 
all I have told you is true, I think there must 
be some truth in what is told by so many people, 
both natives and strangers. 

H. If you thought it might be true, I wonder 
people are not afraid to stay there* 

U. O. So they are ; and so I should have been 
if I had believed it so much then as I do now* 
I was lodged in a new house, which may be a 
reason why the muUa did not molest me. Another 
place in the north of Persia, called Tuderwar, is 
also noted for a horrible bug, which the people 
call Sheb-gez, or *'the night-walker." It does 
not kill people ; but its bite inflicts a shocking 
wound, which throws the sufferers into a fever, 
and they are not cured until about a month after 
they are bitten. 

H. What terrible bugs they have in that 
country I 
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U. Q. But all the bugs of the country are not 
terrible ; nor are these so very terrible, after all; 
for if they were so, you may be sure that the 
people would not live where they are found, but 
would remove somewhere else. 

Now that I am mentioning venomous reptiles, 
I must not forget to tell you that tarantulas are 
very numerous in Persia. 

F, What is a tarantula? 

U. O. A large species of spider, called taran- 
tula from the town of Tarentum in Italy, where 
also they are found in great numbers, and do 
some mischief. 

F. I never heard before that any sort of spider 
was venomous. 

U. O. I really think that most spiders are more 
or less venomous, although only the tarantula 
has the venom in such strength or abundance as 
to cjo harm to man. As you do not seem to 
know anything about the tarantula, I will tell 
you something of its habits. 

As it is not able to bear cold or rain, it digs 
itself a cave. This is usually on the side of a 
hill, and then it works its cave upwards, so that 
all the water, in rainy seasons, flows o^e.^ ^ 
without entering the buixoN^ . ^\xi^vcc«?8»>\ssy^ 
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ever^ it makes its cave in a plain or vd.lldy ; but 
then it chood^s a dry^ and commonly a dialky 
seil^ and makes its burrow in seyeral winding 
passages. If all its care cannot prevent the wet 
from entering its dwellings it leaves the floor> 
and clings to the top by its claws. The taran- 
tula pi^eys on small insedts. It seldom appears 
by day^ but seeks for its prey after sunsets One 
of its methods in seizihg its victims is rather re- 
markable» It lies in wait at the entrance of its 
cav6> with its head and forefeet a little out^ so 
that it can see aroiindi and at the same time be 
in readiness for a sudden spring. It remains 
thus till some unhappy insect comes within 
reach, when the tarantula pounces upon it> and 
destroys it in a momenta It then takes th^ {irey 
into the cave to devour it at leisure^ after whieh 
it returns to lie in wait for more. 

Tarantulas are said to be venomous bnly in 
the warmest part of the summer^ when they ard 
very mischievous^ and have a disposition to at- 
tack evQfything that com^s in their way. The 
wound they make is not prbperly a bite Or a 
sting. They pierce the flesh with their forcepsj 
and at the same instant throw the poison into 
the wound from theu mwScft* ^\«jfik %. \^tson 
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has been wounded^ be fieeb as if stung by a bae; 
and in a f|ew hours the part seems benumbed; 
A red circle also surrounds the wound> which 
soon becomes a very painful tui|iO|ir. In a. short 
time after this, the wounded person becomes very 
low-spirited and sad, and he soon begins to 
breathe with diffioulfy. Before long> his senses 
begin to &il> and very soon he loses them com* 
ptetely, and dies, if not relieved in proper 
time. 

F. Then there is some way of rdief ? 

17. O. There have been such various opinions 
both as to the disease and its cure, that 1 do not 
feel able to answer you with oertainty. The 
account I have given you of the disease is that 
which was generally believed until of late years; 
but it is now denied hy Italian doctors that the 
wound is followed by any thing ivorse than a 
slight inflammation. I cannot help thinking, 
however, that if this be true, some change in 
the climate of Italy, or in the food of the taran- 
tula, may have rendered it less venomous than 
formerly. The testimony of the Persians as to 
its venomous charapter in their country b also 
worth something, particularly as it is confinsied. 
by the statements of vam\]A V.tw^«K%* ^ '^''^^ 
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only myself say/ that every ^I'soh seemed mucU 
afraid of the tarantula in that country. 

As td the ciire^ the mode stated to have 
been formerly prajctised in Italy was this :—* 
it was believed that the person wounded wa^ 
strongly under the influence of music* There* 
fore a musician wa$ introduced as soon as 
the patient became deprived of sense and 
motion. Several tunes were tried> and when 
one was hit on, the tones and modulations of 
which a^eed with the patient^ he began 16 tbake 
a faint motion ; presently after^ his handd began 
to move in cadence, then his arms, then his legs, 
and then his whole body* At last he rose oh 
his feet, and began to dance, his strength and 
activity increasing as the exercise continued. 
After dancing many hours, he was put to bed, 
and when supposed to be sufficiently recovered 
from th6 fatigue, was called out again by the 
same tune, and again repeated his dancing. 
This was continued many days, until the patient 
felt quite worn out, and unable to dance any 
longer. This was a sign that the disease had 
left him ; for while the effects of the poison con- 
tinued, he never declined to dance, but would, 
if any one pleased to play the tune, continue 
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his dancing till he died from the mere loss ol* 
strength. 

jBT. Do the Persians cure it in this way ? 

U, O, No; and I doubt if it was ever thus 
Curedj though it is not impossible that violent 
exercise may have had a very useful effect iii 
driving out the poison. I doubt about the effects 
of particular tunes, in the way described ; bul 1 
do not doubt that dancing may have had good 
effects. It is well, at £iny rate> that you should 
know what has been believed on this subject^* 
because you will frequently find allusions ill 
books to this account of the tarantula and the 
tarantula-dance. 

The inhospitable bugs, which are so fond of 
biting strangers, have a contrast in the scorpions, 
which are said to haVe so much good-nature 
as not to sting strangers at all. At least this 
is said of the scorpions of Cashan, which are 
the worst of all the scorpions of Persia, so that 
when a man is enraged, it is common for him to 
say to the man that provokes him, " May you 
be stung by a scorpion of Cashan ! " Scorpions 
are very common in Persia-. They find theif 
way into rooms, and lodge themselves under the 
beds> and even in boxes. I have oftexv^ ^Vss^s^ 
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looking for something in a box^ been startled to 
find a scorpion at the bottom. It is usual, in 
such cases, to seize them with a pair of tongs, 
and then to crush with the fi)ot the tails> which 
ecmtain the sting, before they are let loose; and 
to destroy them, in the same manner, before they 
can run away after being thrown from the tonga. 
The sting of the scorpion in Persia is not, how** 
ever, so very terrible as some travellers declare it 
to be. It occasions swelling, with much pain in 
the wounded part ; but I never heard of a person 
who had been killed by the sting of a scorpion. 
In Persia, as well as in other eastern countries, 
there are men who are fiiUy believed to be secure 
from the bites of snakes and the stings of scor- 
pions. 

H. How can that be ? 

Z7. O. They say that such bites pmd stings can 
do them no harm. It is certain that such per- 
sons do attack snakes and scorpions with the 
greatest courage. It is usual to say that such 
" charmers," as they are called, only handle tame 
reptiles, which they have beforehand deprived of 
their stings or poison-fangs; but I have seen 
Persian charmers readily take hold of any rep- 
tiles that happened to be met with on a journey ; 
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and I haVB seen them stuhg and bitten by such 
reptiles, without more harm than would fblloW 
front a common wound. 

H. But were these reptiles reftlly {)oi80noUs? 

U. O. I eannot speak with certainty of that. 

Hk But please to tell us^ Sii*^ whether you be- 
lieve that the snakes and scorpions canH do thesd 
men any harm 1 

U. O. I will tell you what I think. I do iiot 
say that I believe these men to have the poW^t^ 
they pretend to, and I dare say that there is A 
great deal of trick and deception in their pro- 
ceedings. But, on the other hand, I certainly 
think that there may be men of such a consti- 
tution that poisonous reptiles can do them no 
harm ; just as I have known people who con- 
sidered themselves safe from the plague^ and 
who, in times of calamity, got much money by 
hiring themselves out to attend on persons sick 
or dying of the plague, whom everybody else 
was afraid to approach. We may suppose, also, 
that these people have a greater knowledge than 
others of the nature of poisonous reptiles, and are 
therefore able to do what other people cannot. 
Perhaps such reptiles are not equally poisonous 
at all times, and these meix\uio^ W^\N.>^>&*^i^^=^ 
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they are not so. Probably, therefore, they never 
handle serpents when they are really poisonous; 
or, if they do, they may have some art in handling 
them, which prevents them from discharging 
their poison even when they bite or sting. I 
have sometimes thought that some men really 
did possess the power, while others only pre- 
tended to possess it. But it is a difficult subject; 
and I can only say that I believe there may be 
such a power as that which these men profess to 
have. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
PLANTS. 

Uncle Oliver^ We are now come to the vege- 
table productions of Persia. They are numerous 
and valuable; but as many of them are also 
known in this country, and others will be 
better described when we come to other court- 
tries to which they more properly belong, there 
Eire many that I shall only mention by name, 
that you may know what sort of trees, plants, 
and fruits the Persians have. 

As to the trees, most of those which are com- 
mon in this Country are to be found in some 
part or other of Persia ; and there are, besides, 
several that We have not. But except the Wal- 
nut, willow, ash, and poplar, few of our common 
trees arrive at any considerable size in Persia. 
The products of the provinces to the south of 
the Caspian Sea most resemble those of our owrt 
country. The walnut-tree is very common iil 
most parts of Persia, and is perhaps one of th6 
two noblest trees of the country. As I may for- 
get it another time, I wiU meut\o\\TkSjw *^^\.^^.>!^ 
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customary for the Kttle boys in Persia to play 
with wahiuts in the same way that you do with 
marbles. I remember that^ in order to see if it 
was the same game^ I got a Persian boy to play 
at it with me 

Jane. With yout uncle ! 

V. O. Yeiy fne. I proceeded as in your game 
at marbles ; and found that the boy was quite 
satisfied that I could play at walnuts, and I was 
quite satisfied that he could play at marbles. 

Prank. Then you can play at marbles ? 

U. O. Not now. I know how to do it, indeed; 
but I am become old, and cannot easily stoop to 
pick up ray marble. 

Henry. You said the walnut wps one of the 
two noblest trees of Persia ; pray, which is the 
other ? 

. U. O. The plane-tree, called by the Persians 
Chinar, which, in my opinion, far eclipses all 
the other trees of the country. Its appearance 
bears considerable resemblance to that of the 
sycamore; but it is much larger than I ever 
saw that tree in England. In its size it is, of 
all the trees which you know, second only to 
the oak. The Persians have a curious fancy 
shout this tree : they believe that when it 
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reaches the age of a thousand years^ it takes 
&te of its own accord^ and is eonsumed. I don't 
know what could lead theiii to be of this opinibn. 

Mr.DilUm. When old and dry^ I sti|)pose the 
tree might easily take fire ; and if the {>e(iiple 
were not aware of the cause of the fire^ they 
might connect it with the age of the tr^e^ and 
find out this foolish way of acooUntitig for it. 

U. O, Very hkely ; for the people in the Estsfc 
have a thousand sueh wdys of actiountiilg for 
things, the real causes of whi(;h they have hot 
seen, or do not understand. It might easily 
happen that a dry old tree should be set on fire 
in Persia^ as travellers continually kitidlcj fires 
in the open air. This they often do lieai^ ef^ 
under trees, and the sparks are blown about in 
all directions. The Persians ate Hot the &lily 
people who like the easy way df ifcC^^ountitlg for 
things out of theit own heads^ better than to 
take the trouble of makiiig inquiries and Ob-^^ 
serrations. 

The cypress-tree does not thrite very well in 
the north of Persia; but is ebnnnbli enough in 
the central parts df tb^ itouiftry. Those neat 
Shiraz are equaV Z think, to any (girer saw iil 
Turkey^ where tibe^iiee 1ft mot« <^i<3tlBiSi^s^« 
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H. I have often seen the name of the cypress 
in poetry. It is the melancholy tree, is it not ? 

U, O, Among the Greeks it was the emblem 
of grief and mourning for the dead, and was 
used in funeral ceremonies, and planted near 
graves; and we have learned to regard it in 
the same way that the Greeks did. 

H. Pq the Persians look on it in the same 
way? 

U. O. I think not ; but the Turks do. 

H, How odd that the Turks, being Moham-^ 
medans and barbarians, should view the tree like 
the Greeks ! 

U. O, But you will consider that the Turks are 
in a country which was formerly possessed by 
the Greeks, and did no more than continue the 
practice, which they already found in the country, 
of planting this tree near graves. 

If we add tp the trees I have mentioned a 
species of fir-tree (the pinaster), and a bushy 
species of elm, which grows in such formal 
shapes, that it seems as if it had been cut into 
them, — I think the list of timber-trees is com-r 
pleted. I ought to mention that the Persians do 
pot generally like to cut down trees, except when 
j't is quite necessary to do 90. I have observed 
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in some parts of the country the inhabitants 
— being on the one hand sensible that the trees 
injured their crops and gardens by shutting out 
the sun and air^ and being yet on the other hand 
loth to lose entirely the trees and their shade 
— have adopted the practice of cutting off the 
greater part of the branches, leaving only a bush 
at the top. The trees, when thus pruned, have 
a very odd appearance, having some resemblance 
to a mop or a broom. 

H. If there are parts of Persia which are as 
cold as England, I wonder there are no oaks in 
those parts. 

U. O. There are some parts of the country in 
which the winter is colder and the summer not 
much warmer than in England ; but there is no 
part of Persia in which the climate is so tempe- 
rate as ours. However, I did not say there were 
no oaks ; but that oaks were not large timber- 
trees as with us. There is oak enough in the 
mountains of Western Persia and near the Cas- 
pian Sea, but I do not think that I ever saw 
more than dwarf-trees or shrubs of oak. 

It would take too long, and would make 
you go to sleep, if I spoke of all the numerous 
shrubs, underwood, and small plants \ W^ V 
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will tell you of a few that seem the most re- 
markable. 

The desert plains furnish large quantities of a 
prickly plant resembling fiiree, which, although 
it would seem a rough morsel, the camel eats 
with the utmost satisfaction, whence it is called 
the '^camel-thorn," 

F. But do not the thorns prick their mouths f 

P". O. No doubt. But perhaps they regard 
the pricks in the mouth and even the blood, as 
only adding to the relish of the feast — just as 
mustard operates with us. 

The plant which yields that excellent medi- 
cine called castor-oil — ■ — 

J, Oh! 

U. O. I know yott dislike it, Jane ; but it is 
not the less useiul to man on that account. This 
plant is common in Persia ; indeed the Persians 
rear great quantities of it, for the sake of the oil 
which they bum in their lamps. In some parts 
it is the only oil they bum. But I believe they 
are perfectly ignorant that it has any virtue as a 
medicine ; and I am sure I never knew them 
employ it as such. 

The plant which yields the gum-ammonia is 
common also 
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/• Do you mean^ uticle, that nasty> yfeUow, 
bitter trtuff that the doctors give? 

U. O, I mean that valuable drug. It is 
called by the Persians Oshauk, attd grows wild 
in the desert plains, where it far overtops all the 
other plants. It is from three to six feet high and 
jointed like the sugar-cane. Dark green leaves 
grow from the joints that are nearest the ground, 
and small flowers^ not larger than a pea> at the 
top. When the leaves tuirn yellow in July, the 
plant is considered ripe. But before that time, 
in the tnonth of May, while the plant is soft, an 
insect of the beetle kind begins to pierce the 
stem in every direction with its proboscis, which 
seems well suited to this work. Afterwards, 
when the stem shrinks and dries, a milky juice 
comes out ft*om the holes made by the insect. 
It flows down and hardens near the joints, and 
is scraped off by the natives about the end of 
July, One of the plants will afford about a 
pound of the gum ; but when first collected it is 
very impure, being mixed with bits of the dry 
plants, leaves, and gravel. The gum, which is 
of a pale yellow colour, is of a bitter, nauseous 
taste, and forms a valuable medicine. 

F. I wonder how it is tbsA. Ni^»sM^^ xskR^^^o^ssfc^ 
are always nasty \ 
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U.O. Not always; but often. It is well, 
however, .that medicmal substances should be 
nauseous. If it were not so^ people might do 
themselves much harm by being tempted to use 
them as food. If, for instance, this gum were 
sweet like honey, little boys might be tempted 
to pick it off and eat it : in which case, I believe, 
it would give them not a Uttle disturbance. 
. The plant which produces the well-known 
drug called asafcetida, that smells so horribly, 
grows in the eastern parts of Persia. It is in 
the same class of plants with that of which I 
have just spoken. When ripe, it affords a sort 
of cauliflower-head, of a light straw colour. Each 
plant gives about a pound of the gum, which is 
obtained by wounding the root. The root is 
sometimes as thick as a man's leg; and the 
upper part of it rises above the ground. The 
juice, as it flows from the wound, is white, re- 
sembling cream, but as it hardens it acquires 
a yellowish brown colour. The most strongly- 
scented asafcetida is considered the best, and, 
when fresh, the scent is so very strong as to be 
quite overpowering to a stranger. A very small 
quantity then affects the sense of smelling more 
powerfully than the largest quantities in a Lon- 
don c/rug- warehouse. T\ie ^\^?sv\&\>£v^\fts»<^\^'s. ^xq 
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considered a great delicacy by the natives, who 
stew or roast the stem, and boil or fry the head 
and leaves in butter. 

H, But I suppose there is no smell in those 
parts? 

U, O. That there is ! The smell of this mess 
is far stronger than that of the drug. I have 
been ready to faint when spoken to by persons 
who had lately eaten of this fare ; and the smell 
of their dinner has often made me run away. 
The gum itself is much valued as a remedy in 
various internal disorders, and is applied exter- 
nally to wounds. Our own physicians, also, use 
it as a medicine in several complaints. 

I may now mention the flowering shrub of the 
willow specie^ called by the Persians Zenjeed. 
In smell it is quite a contrast to the plant of 
which I last told you, since its fragrance is Very 
strong and delightful. It blossoms in June, 
rather later than other flowering shrubd^ and 
then its silvery white leaves are intermingled 
with a great number of scarlet blossoms, forming 
an object as pleasant to the eye as to the smell. 
The flowers grow in small bunches, and are of a 
vermilion colour within and a silvery white on 
the outside. The Persiaua •c\x\\\N^\fc *C«\^ 'S«s>^ 
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in their gardens ; but they are rather afiraid of 
it when in blossom, as they say that its fragrance 
has a strong power upon the feelings. 
F. Pray, sir^ what does it smell like? 
U. O. It is difficult to compare smells exactly ; 
but I think it reminded me of that swe^t and 
mellow odour which one perceives in enteriog a 
store-room where ripe fruit is kept. 

The fruits of Persia are not excelled by any 
in the world. The Persians have many finiits 
that we have not, and we have some that tbey 
want. In general^ our common and mo9t per- 
fect fruits are either not at all to be had iii that 
country, or are among the worst that it pos- 
sesses. Thus they have no strawberries, ra^p- 
berries, or gooflebcrries, and their apples axe not 
comparable to ours. But, on the other handj no 
country produces better pomegranates^ mul- 
berries, almonds, peaches, and apricots, all of 

' which grow wild in the country, and for which 
it is said that Europe is indebted to Persia. 
Oranges and lemons are also natives of the 
country : they grow to a very large size ; but I 
think tbey are not so good to the taste as those 
which we get from St. Michael's, Portugal, and 

Malta. 
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Their mulberries enable them to rear a vast 
number of silk-worms> and^ consequently^ to ob* 
tain a large quantity of the silk which they spin. 

H. How much silk do the worms spin in 
Persia every year ? 

17. 0. I am not certain ; but I have been told 
nbout 30,000 bales, each of which contains 
2061bs, A good deal of it is sold to the Rus« 
sians, and some comes to England, 

Vines are very abundant in Persia, and pro- 
duce most excellent grapesj which are among the 
cheapest fruits in the country, and vast quantities 
are eaten by all classes of people. In England, 
you know, apples are more commonly eaten than 
any other fruit ; and grapes are more commonly 
eaten by the Persians than apples are by us. In 
80 large a country, there is^ of course^ some dif- 
ference in the quality of the grapes. The vines 
of Casvin, Ispahan, Shiraz;, and Yezd have each 
their peculiar excellence. I think there can be 
no better grapes than those of Casvin, where 
the vine is very extensively cultivated. It is re- 
markable that, as water is very scarce in that 
neighbourhood, the vine-dressers only water the 
vines once a year. This is in April ; and the 
soil, which is clayey, is sq good, \5ftaX. \\. ^^\si»j«» 
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sufficient moisture to serve during the summer^ 
after which the rains come on. The vineyards 
are laid out in long mounds of earth ; the vines 
are not trained up walls or over sticks, as with 
us, but grow on these mounds as standard-bushes, 
like our currant or gcJoseberry bushes. When, 
however, the vineyards and orchards are enclosed 
by high walls, as is generally the case near large 
towns, the vine-dressers like to make some vines 
run up the wall and curl over on the other side. 
They effect this by tying a stone to the extremity 
of the tendril, and this stone, being suspended 
on the outside, keeps over the wall the ends of 
the vine. 

F. Do they make wine with the grapes, as we 
do? 

U, O. We don't. All our grape wine comes 
from abroad. The Persians do make some wine ; 
but not much, considering how the country 
abounds in vines. The reason of this I shall 
have to tell you on some other evening. 

Melons I have already mentioned. Cucum- 
bers are very common — ^more so than with us. 
The Persians do not slice them up with vinegar 
and pepper as we do, but are content to dip the 
end in some salt, auA. \5ftfcTi \J\\fc cK ^ ^reat 
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mouthful. Onions are also common, and are 
highly relished by the common people. I have 
seen a poor man sit watching for an hour until 
our cook threw away the offal of the onions, i 
among which he would search in the hope of 
finding some that were rejected, or some bits of 
good onion with the skin. Their other table 
vegetables are different from ours. I do not 
remember to have observed cabbages, turnips, 
carrots, or peas. But they have most of the 
oth^r sorts of our kitchen vegetables, besides 
many of their own. 

H. Have they any potatoes? 

U. O. Yes, but they are a costly rarity at 
present — not at all in common use. This vege- 
table was introduced by Sir John Malcolm, who 
in his different works speaks with much pride of 
having done this service to Persia, and considers 
that it will be numbered among his best claims 
to be remembered. He was gratified to find that 
the people called it '^ Malcolm^s plum;" but 
they seem already to have given up this name, 
for I never heard them call it by any other than 
" ground-apple," which agrees exactly with the 
French name for it. The Persians themselv<ia. 
like potatoes well enougVi \ WV ^^. y^^'wsoX "^^J^^s?^ 
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are only reared by them in small quantities^ 
chiefly with a view to their being sold to the Eu- 
ropeans at Bushire> Tsibreez, and Teheran. 
Scone potatoes, brought from Persia^ have lately 
been planted at Bagdad in Eastern Turk^. If 
they are properly attended to, they will doubt- 
less succeed very well in that fertile soil and ex- 
cellent climate. 

H. I suppose potatoes will in time become 
very coHunon in those parts ? 

U, O. Very possibly. The Persians^ however, 
are unwilling to admit the excellenoe of any vege- 
table which their own country does not naturally 
produce. Beet-root seems to stand in the place 
of turnip to the Persians ; and they have aspara- 
gus, lettuce, and celery. Water-cresses are very 
common; but the people do not know that they 
are fit to eat. The natives with whom I some- 
times travelled used to appear surprised when 
they saw my man gather cresses from the brooks 
and set them before me. 

They have a sort of sour gourd, the name of 

which I have forgotten. It is almost of an ^g 

shape, and is larger than the egg of a goose. It 

23 covered with a thick and smooth purple skin. 

They take out the middV^ o^ v\fiL^ ^<;^\u:d» fill it 
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up £^s(in with foroe^meatt and so dress it. It 
ms^es 9 very good dish, the sourness of the 
veget^iUe matter attached tp the skin agreeing 
very well with the higbly«3easoned force*meat. 
Pumpkins are also used as culipary vegetable^, 
by being cut into thick slipe^i and fried in butter* 

J. Fried pumpkin ! 

27, 0. Yes ; and I really do not remember 
any mode of dressing a vegetable that pleaded 
me better. During a journey^ a dish of this is 
considered a good substitute for meat. 

Let us now turn our attention to the flowers of 
Persia. It may be called the Land of Flowers^ 
they are so very abundant in the gardens and 
the fields ; and even the gravelly and desert plains 
are^ in the spring, enamelled with thQ variously-^ 
coloured blossoms^ which arise as if by enchant* 
ment from the stubborn soil. Among the favo* 
rite flowers of Persia are tulips, anemones, ranun* 
culuses, lilies^ jonquillesji narcissuses, hyacinths, 
pinks, gilliflowers, sun^flowerSi marigolds, jesaa- 
minesji and violets. 

But of all the flowers of Persia the rose is 
that which is the most admired and cultivated. 
At Sbiraa, where the best sort of that perfume 
which the Persians call attaT-gijiX., -^si^ '^^ 
aitar oi rooes, is made, lYiet^ ««» ^xfioc^^ Ss3^»»a» 
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of roses, which fill the air to a great distance 
around with their delicious fragrance. The 
Persians are passionately fond of these flowers ; 
the gardens and courts of houses abound with 
them, the baths are strewn with them, and in 
the better class of houses they are placed about 
the rooms in vases. I do not however think that 
their roses are generally so large or so good as 
ours ; but it is certain that the rose-trees of Persia 
are among the largest and finest in the world. I 
have seen rose-trees not less than fourteen feet 
high, laden with thousands of flowers, which 
spread a most powerful fragrance all around. 
The Persians, however, notwithstanding their ad- 
miration of flowers, do not pay much attention to 
their cultivation. The truth is that flowers are 
plentiful, and that there is much talk about 
flowers in Persia ; but I do not consider that the 
people of that country are, at the bottom, greater 
lovers of flowers than ourselves : . among us, the 
cottager does not feel quite comfortable without 
some flowers in his little bit of garden, while the 
inhabitants of towns manifest an equal regard for 
flowers by keeping mignonette in trays outside 
^Ae/r windows, or by having geraniums in pots 

within. 
Besides this rose-ltee, \Xvexe \^ ^\\aN^^\ ^>^^ 
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larger, called Nasteraun. It generally grows to 
the height of about twenty feet, and the trunk is 
nearly two feet in pircumference. The flower, 
which has five leaves with a calyx in the form of 
a bell, resembles the English hedge-rose, but is 
larger. The branches droop to the ground, and 
laden as they are with flowers and small, smooth, 
shining leaves, completely conceal the stem from 
the spectator.. 

F. That must be very pretty ! 

U, O. It is indeed. There is another interest- 
ing flowering shrub that droops like the willow. 
The flower is composed of silky fibres of a deli- 
cate.pink colour; and has aptly enough been com- 
pared to a swansdown powder-pufi*, tinged with 
carmine. It is a fine plant, and grows wild in 
the forests that border on the Caspian Sea. 

I do not know that I have anything else to tell 
you about trees and plants, except that a person 
who travels in Persia comes sometimes to trees 
and bushes almost covered with bits of rag fast- 
ened to the branches. These are held in great 
respect by the Persians, who call them dirakht 
i fazel, which means *' excellent or beneficial 
trees." 

H, But what sort of trees ai^ \Wj*^ 
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U. O. Nt) particular sort. They ate getierally 
old, hut not always ; and are of all si2es und de- 
scriptions. The respect paid to them proceeds 
from some accident or other. A man fancies 
that he sees dome shinidg appearance about it ; 
or he has a dream about it ; or it may in sKAat 
way or other be connected with some of theif 
saints and holy men. Many of these trees and 
bushes are near the graves of their saints. 

H. But why do they put rags upon them ? 

U, O. These rags are generally torn from their 
clothes, and I suppose the people hope that they 
may in this way connect themselves with the 
tree, and liave part in its benefits and virtues. 
In tnany cases the natives think that certain 
trees and bushes haVe virtues to prevent or cure 
diseases, and that thfey shall receive benefit from 
that virtue in the tree, if they fasten a strip from 
their clothing to it. Sometimes the rule is that 
th^ person who wishes to receive the benefit 
takes away one of the rags already there, and 
fastens another of his own in its place. 

H, This seems to me exceedingly silly. 

U, O. So it is. But this silliness is not at all 

peculiar to the Persians. There is scarcely a 

country in the world wVieie ^otr^ ^YaS^^^^^ctice 
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does not now prevail^ or did not prevail at some 
former time. Nothing is more commpn than to 
find some kind of veneration or other paid to par- 
ticular trees. 

Now, then^ we have got to the end of one part 
of our talk about Persia. I am very well pleased 
with the attention you have given to what I have 
told you. I know it has not always been enter- 
taining ; but I hope it has been instructive. I 
shall, on the future evenings, have to talk about 
the Persians themselves — their habits, customs, 
manners, arts, and habitations. This will be 
more entertaining than what I have already had 
to relate ; and now I <;an tell you that those who 
have given the most attention to what I have 
already related will be the most amused by that 
which is to come, because they will understand 
it best. Now good night, Henry; good night, 
Frank; good night, Jane. 
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